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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


pe And up they go to thrill the hearts of Pennsylvania waterfowlers 
from Erie County and the Pymatuning-Conneaut Area to duck hunters in 
the source waters of the Chesapeake Bay in the southeast corner of the Keystone. 


The American pintail duck, often called “Sprig,” is one of the state’s com- 
mon ducks. 


No duck is more readily recognized in flight than this trim, handsome pintail 
drake. His slender, long slim neck, pointed wings and elongated tail will be a 
common target between October 21 and December 9 this year. 


The pintail is most common in the spring when great flocks invade the 
Pymatuning-Conneaut Lake region to feed on the profuse rice cutgrass. Fall 
finds the pintail less common, but not an unusual bulge in the waterfowler’s bag. 


On this continent the American pintail has the widest breeding range of all 
ducks, nesting primarily in the prairie country of western United States and 
Canada. In Pennsylvania when the Pymatuning Refuge was first created a few 
pintail breeding records were established there. However, in recent years, the 
pintail has become a rare summer resident in the Keystone State. 


The female pintail is entirely different in appearance from her gaily deco- 
rated mate. She is dusky above, with pale feathered edgings, giving a veiled 
or mottled appearance. Her head and neck show fine dusky streaks. She lacks 
the long pin tail of the drake. 


The pintail’s great speed is a well-known fact. Its racy lines and rapidity of 
its pace have earned it the name of the greyhound among ducks. Flocks have 
the habit of descending from a great altitude in a zigzagging, volplaning rush. 
A flock of pintails flying parallel to a train traveled at about 52 miles an hour 
and another flock when chased by an airplane was timed at about 52 miles an 
hour. These figures do not disprove the claim of some gunners that these birds 
travel at a rate upwards to 90 miles an hour, though if such speed is ever 
reached it can only be maintained over a short period. 


Its great speed, beautiful lines and readiness to come to decoys make the 
American pintail a much desired waterfowl trophy. 
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Our Colorful Maples 


1. What tree produces curly maple 
wood P 

2. How is sugar produced from 
maple sap? 

. The striped maple is one of our 
larger timber trees. True or 
false? 

. What maple 

leaves ?P 

What color does the foliage of the 

silver maple assume in autumnP 

. What tree produces maple syrup P 

. What maple is known as “box 

elder”? 

. What is the purpose of the wings 
on the seeds of maples? 


ge ene nie ees is never prettier 
than in October. During that 
fleeting period when every tree and 
bush is competing in color with its 
neighbor even the most phlegmatic 
outdoorsman tingles with appreciation. 

It’s hard to select favorites from the 
impressive array but there's little 
doubt that the maples contribute most 
of the breathtaking splashes of color 
to the autumnal tapestry. The sugar 
maple, darling of upstate residents, 
can be seen in any shade of red, yel- 
low, or orange. Red maples not only 
appear in deep crimson and intense 
yellow, but in all the delicate in-be- 
tween shades of salmon-pink, orange, 
and coral as well. The graceful silver 
maple growing along the river shores 
turns completely and uniformly pale 
yellow. 
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The early settlers in Pennsylvania 
wasted little time admiring foliage; 
they put the maples to work for them. 
The sugar maple, in particular, con- 
tributed immensely to the economy of 
the pioneer family. Indians before 
them had made sugar and syrup by 
boiling down the sap of not only the 
sugar maple, but the silver maple and 
others as well. The white settlers fol- 
lowed suit. They found the “hard 
maple,” or sugar maple wood, to be 
an excellent firewood, as well as an 
ideal material for furniture, wooden- 
ware, and—where hickory was scarce 
—tool handles. Especially in the fan- 
cier fiddle-back and tiger-stripe grains 
it was almost universally used for the 
stocks of the famous Pennsylvania 
long rifles of flintlock days. 

Even today the maples are among 
our most valuable trees. Much of our 
better early American style furniture 
is fashioned from hard, close-grained 
sugar maple or black maple wood, as 
is top quality flooring and veneer. 
Modern stockmakers are turning more 
and more to maple for gunstock wood 
as the supply of first-rate European 
walnut diminishes. New methods of 
bringing out the grain, such as the 
Suigi finish popularized by the late 
Alvin Linden in which the wood is 
lightly scorched with a clean flame, 
reveal unsuspected beauty in the fan- 
cier pieces that give walnut a run for 
its money. The soft maples, quite nat- 
urally, are not held in as high esteem 
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but nevertheless provide a large sup- 
ply of wood that is perfectly adequate 
for boxes, crates, pulp, and other 
products that do not require great 
strength or a high finish. As for maple 
sugar and syrup, it is in greater de- 
mand than ever before. 

Aside from the brilliant autumn 
foliage probably the most colorful 
feature of our maples is the springtime 
display of flowers. The red maple, in 
particular, attracts lots of attention 
with its twigs thickly clothed in fuzzy 
tufts of brilliant red blossoms long 
before the leaves appear. Along city 
sidewalks the Norway maples, too, are 
conspicuous in blossoming time, their 
crowns liberally adorned with green- 
ish-yellow flowers. As a rule the flow- 
ers are unisexual, some dispersing pol- 
len, the others producing seed.. In 
some cases flowers of both sexes are 
found on the same tree, in others a 
tree produces but a single kind. 

The fruits are the familiar maple 
“keys,” paired winged seeds that hang 
in clusters from the twigs until ripe. 
On maturity they drop to earth, the 
wings causing them to spin rapidly 
and retarding their descent—a clever 
device of nature’s to permit the wind 
to disperse the seeds more widely. 

In Pennsylvania we have seven 
species of native maples, ranging in 
size from the giant sugar and black 
maples to the frequently shrub-like 
striped and mountain maples. The 
following paragraphs will tell you 
more about each one—its identifica- 
tion, its characteristics, and its uses. 

1. Striped Maple—This pretty little 
tree seldom attains a height of more 
than twenty-five feet and a diameter 
of more than eight inches. Most speci- 
mens are but a few inches thick, more 
shrub-like than tree-like. An inhabi- 
tant of cool, shady forests, it is par- 
ticularly abundant in the northern 
mountains of our state. 

On older trunks the bark is un- 
marked, but the younger reddish- 
brown to green bark is conspicuously 
streaked with white—a foo]-proof key 
to identification at any season. The 
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broad leaves are shallowly divided 
into three sharply-pointed lobes with 
finely serrated edges. The flowers are 
borne in drooping racemes like strings 
of scalloped chartreuse, bells. 

Although commercially unimpor- 
tant, the striped maple is the source 
of first-rate browse for deer and rab- 
bits, and where available is eagerly 
cut and barked by beavers. 
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2. Mountain Maple — Similar in 
size, habitat, and distribution to striped 
maple, the mountain maple is like- 
wise commercially unimportant but a 
good browse plant. Its leaves are 
coarsely toothed and divided into 
three or five lobes. The fuzzy twigs are 
reddish-purple on one side and green 
on the other, or entirely bright red. 
The flowers are borne in upright ra- 
cemes, or clusters. 

3. Red Maple — This large tree is 
found throughout Pennsylvania, grow- 
ing in swamps and other lowlands as 
well as on higher ground. Even at a 
distance the smooth gray bark of its 
limbs and younger trunks is easily 
recognizable. On older trunks the bark 
is roughened into scaly ridges or plates. 

The smooth twigs are red, flecked 
with pale lenticles. The leaves are 
green above, whitish below, divided 
to a moderate depth into three or five 
lobes, generally the latter. The edges 
are coarsely toothed. Among the first 
trees to bloom in the spring this maple 
is conspicuously adorned with tufts of 
red flowers before the leaves appear. 

Because its wood is soft and not 
particularly durable the red maple has 
never enjoyed the reputation of the 
sugar maple, or “hard maple,” never- 
theless its wood is valuable for the 
manufacture of boxes, crates, wooden- 
ware, and pulp. It is a favorite browse 
of the whitetail deer, and is eaten by 
rabbits and a number of rodents. 

4. Silver Maple — A water-loving 
species, the silver maple is commonly 
found lining the banks of our larger 
streams. It is readily recognized by its 
slender, drooping branches that turn 
upward gracefully at their tips. 

The leaves, bright green above and 
silvery-white below, are coarsely 
toothed and deeply divided into five 
lobes. The large fruits, up to two-and- 
a-half inches long, mature in the 
springtime and sometimes literally 
cover the ground beneath the trees. 
The terminal portions of the twigs are 
green, later becoming shiny but some- 
what scaly, and reddish-brown in 
color. On younger trees the bark is 
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smooth and gray, but on old trees it 
acquires a reddish tinge and separated 
into long, slender, flaky ridges or 
scales. 

Because of its brittleness the wood 
is not particularly valuable, being 
used mainly for boxes and crates, 
pulpwood, etc. 

5. Sugar Maple — This handsome 
tree is typically found in the moun- 
tainous and colder portions of Penn- 
sylvania, although it occurs in limited 
numbers elsewhere. It is a large tree 
with dark brownish bark that is vari- 
able in texture but usually broken into 
long, loose-edged plates on older 
trunks. The twigs are smooth, reddish- 
brown in color. The leaves can be dis- 
tinguished by the moderately deep, 
rounded sinuses that separate the five 
lobes and the sharp, but sparse, coarse 
teeth. 

Few more useful trees than the 
sugar maple grow in our state. In 
autumn its foliage is breathtaking. It 
is by far the most important source of 
maple sugar and syrup. Futhermore, 
its wood is of excellent quality—hard, 
strong, fine-grained, and capable of 
taking a first-rate polish or finish. It is 
the species that provides us with bird’s- 
eye maple, curly maple, and other 
fancy grains, as well as the more com- 
mon unfigured wood. Much of it is 
used in the manufacture of furniture, 
flooring, veneer, and woodenware. 

6. Black Maple—Many authorities 
consider the black maple merely a 
variety of the sugar maple, rather than 
a distinct species. As far as its wood 
and sap are concerned, there is no dis- 
tinguishable difference. The leaves 
differ chiefly in the rounded contours 
of the lobes and teeth and the weak, 
drooping edges. Stouter than those of 
the sugar maple, the twigs are tinged 
with orange. The bark on old trees is 
dark and rough. 

The black maple is widely distrib- 
uted throughout Pennsylvania, but 
common only in the southwestern part. 

7. Norway Maple — One of our 
most common shade trees is the intro- 
duced Norway maple, widely planted 
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in cities because of its tolerance of 
smoke, dirt, and fumes. Its dense 
crown of dark green foliage is usually 
quite symmetrical and on old trees 
becomes extremely widespread. The 
leaves somewhat resemble those of 
the sugar maple but differ chiefly in 
their shallower sinuses, more numer- 
ous teeth, and darker color. The large 
fruits are widely divergent. The bark 
is dark, closely and regularly furrowed. 

As yet the wood of the Norway 
maple has assumed no importance in 
this country—the tree’s principal role 
being that of providing shade. 

8. Ash-leaved Maple — From its 
foliage you'd never guess this tree to 
be maple. As its common name de- 
notes, its compound leaves of three to 
five leaflets resemble those of the ash 
family. They can be distinguished 
from the latter by the sparse, coarse 
teeth, some almost lobe-like. Too, the 
ash-leaved maple, or box elder as it is 
sometimes known, bears the paired 
winged seeds typical of the maples. 
Ash fruits are single with uncurved 
wings. The bark on old trunks is dark 


grayish brown, furrowed into narrow 
ridges. 

The ash-leaved maple is nowhere 
common in Pennsylvania, being found 
chiefly in bottomlands of eastern and 
southern portions of the state. 

The wood is inferior and its chief 
uses are for boxes,' crates, and pulp- 
wood. Its sap, on the other hand, pro- 
duces an excellent syrup or sugar. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Sugar maple, also black maple. 
By boiling away the water. 
True. 

The ash-leaved maple. 

. Pale yellow. 

. The sugar maple is the chief pro- 
ducer of maple sugar and syrup, 
although other maples, principally 
the silver maple, the red maple, 
and the ash-leaved maple pro- 
duce these valuable products in 
lesser amounts. 

7. The ash-leaved maple. 

8. To retard their fall to the ground 

and permit the wind to disperse 

them more widely. 
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HOW TO GET ARCHERY LICENSES 


Bow and arrow hunters may now purchase the license required for the 1961 
archery deer season, October 2-27, in Pennsylvania. The Game Commission 
advises that the only places where licenses for the archers’ October hunt may 
be purchased are the offices of County Treasurers and the Miscellaneous 
License Division of the State Revenue Department located at 26 South 4th 
Street, Harrisburg. Before obtaining an archery deer license a person must 
own a 1961 Pennsylvania hunting license. Application forms for the bow 
hunters’ licenses have been mailed to other issuing agents also, to make them 
available in all communities. 


During the 1961 archers’ deer season, bow and arrow hunters may bag one 
deer of either sex. If an archer desires to hunt on December 18, the antlerless 
deer season, an antlerless deer license must be purchased from the county 
treasurer in the county in which the sportsman will hunt. An archery license 
is not required to hunt deer with a bow during the December antlered and 
antlerless deer seasons. 


In any case, a hunter may bag only one deer in Pennsylvania during this year. 
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Do You Want to Become 
A Game Protector? 


By Robert S. Lichtenberger 
Chief, Division of Administration 


NEW era in Game Law enforce- 

ment and game management in 
Pennsylvania, and in the United States, 
was initiated in 1936 with the inaugu- 
ration of a training school to qualify 
men as Pennsylvania Game Protectors. 
Since the establishment of this School, 
the only means of becoming a Game 
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Protector was to successfully com- 
plete the prescribed course of training. 
This policy of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission gave assurance of uni- 
form instruction and training to pros- 
pective Game Protectors. Training men 
for this important role in the broad 
field of conservation has definitely 
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given the Commission a fully-trained 
and experienced officer in a much 
shorter period of time than was real- 
ized by the recruitment program used 
prior to 1936. 


In the early years, a Game Protec- 
tor was selected by competitive ex- 
amination conducted for applicants 
from the county where the vacancy 
existed, then given a badge and Game 
Law book and expected to enforce the 
law and carry out the public relations 
and related programs of the Commis- 
sion. The only training was that ob- 
tained from officers in adjoining dis- 
tricts and the advice and guidance 
given by the field division supervisors. 


Excellent, hard-working and dedi- 
cated Game Protectors developed 
through the system but it took many 
years for the average officer to become 
thoroughly familiar with the laws and 
to know the many aspects of the posi- 
tion. The training program in effect 
since 1936 has given the new officer a 
“running start,” so to speak, although 
it is a recognized fact that he must 
serve several years in the field after 
graduation before knowing the job 
from all angles. 


The protectors employed by the 
Commission after its creation by the 
Legislature in 1895 were a hardy lot 
and above all had a sincere interest 
in helping to enforce existing laws 
and the many new regulations being 
enacted at that time. The hours on the 
job and the perils they faced de- 
manded a rugged individual who was 
earnestly and sincerely devoted to 
wildlife management and protection. 
The desirable characteristic of dedi- 
cation to and a deep interest in wild- 
life is lacking in many applicants for 
the school in recent years. For some 
reason, a sizable portion of these in- 
dividuals aspiring to be Game Pro- 
tectors visualize a modern-day officer 
as spending most of his working hours 
either hunting or fishing, and in gen- 
eral, enjoying a life of leisure in the 
woods. Nothing could be farther from 
reality. The average employe of the 
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Commission does less hunting and 
fishing that he did before becoming a 
public servant. Many applicants ex- 
pect to work only the regular forty- 
hour week and do not realize that 
after a full day, which may begin at 
the break of dawn and end at sun- 
down, he must still continue on until 
sunrise of the following day in an at- 
tempt to apprehend a violator in a 
remote area. The life of an energetic 
Game Protector is not an easy one. 
He listens to the complaints of many 
disgruntled hunters during the day 
and when he does get home, a dis- 
gusted wife may wonder why he had 
to be gone all day since it was a holi- 
day and he should have spent some 
time with his family. The salary paid 
a devoted Game Protector could never 
fully compensate him for the hours he 
works. Rather than full monetary re- 
muneration, he and his family must 
be content to accept the fact he is 
making a worthy contribution to per- 
petuating the sport of hunting for 
this and coming generations. 


The Conservation School is not oper- 
ated on a continuous basis. Since all 
graduates of the School are employed 
by the Commission, the recruitment 
of a class is made only when person- 
nel data indicates sufficient vacancies 
will exist prior to the graduation of 
a class. 

Some of the most frequently asked 
questions about the School follow: 


Q. What are the basic qualifications 
for eligibility to compete in the 
examination to become a Game 
Protector? 


A. 1. Must be a bona fide resident of 
Pennsylvania for at least one 
year. 

A high school graduate. 
Between 23 and 35 years of age. 
Not less than 5’ 8” in height or 
140 lbs. in weight. 

Must be able to pass a 20/30 
vision and color test without 
glasses, and a normal hearing 
test without the aid of a hear- 
ing device. 
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What type of examinations are 
given to applicants P 


The applicant must undergo a 
physical examination by his local 
physician before returning the 
completed application. If the ap- 
plicant meets all preliminary quali- 
fications, he is then invited to Har- 
risburg for aptitude tests based on 
a high school graduate level. Ap- 
proximately 50 of those persons 
attaining the highest grades in the 
aptitude tests are asked to return 
to Harrisburg for oral interviews 
and a second physical examination 
conducted by a Commission-ap- 
pointed physician. The 20 to 25 
individuals attaining the highest 
composite scores on the written 
test are then directed to report to 
the School. Samples of the examina- 
tions are not available. 


. Where is the School located? 
. Approximately 7 miles from Brock- 


way (Jefferson County), Pa. 


. Are students paid white attend- 


ing the School P 


. Yes, in addition to receiving board 


and lodging, a single man is paid 
$120 a month; a married man with 
no children, $175 a month; a mar- 
ried man with one child under 18 
years of age, $200 a month; and 
with two or more dependent chil- 
dren under 18 years of age, he can 
receive $225 per month. In addi- 
tion to this compensation he is also 
paid ‘reasonable expenses while 
assigned to temporary duty away 
from the School. 


. What background is necessary 


to become a Game Protector? 

Experience in hunting is essential 
and, naturally, previous training in 
wildlife conservation would be 
beneficial, but is not necessary. 
Knowing the habits of Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife is extremely valuable. 


. Is a graduate assured a job with 


the Game Commission? 


. Yes, the School is not operated con- 


tinuously, but only when the need 































STUDENT GAME PROTECTORS are 
graded on appearance as well as perform- 
ance at the Ross Leffler School of Conserva- 
tion. Here a student arranges his new uni- 
forms before going to classes. 


is evident for field officers. In the 
event existing vacancies are in- 
sufficient to absorb the entire grad- 
uating class of students, the sur- 
plus will be given continued 
employment at the approved salary 
rate until a vacancy exists. 

Q. When a student graduates is he 
immediately assigned to field 
duty P 

A. Yes, he is assigned as a Game Pro- 
tector on probation for one year 
working under the direct super- 
vision and guidance of an experi- 
enced Game Protector in an adjoin- 
ing district and under the Field 
Division Supervisor in the Division 
to which he is assigned. 





Q. 
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STUDENT CLASSES are a major part of the Game Protector’s training at the Ross Leffler 
School. Physical training nicely offsets the long hours of classroom work. 


Can I be assured of working in 
my home district after gradu- 
ation P 


. No, it is a proven fact that a Game 


Protector can be more effective in 
an area where he does not have 
lifelong friends and relatives. This 
is especially true in that phase of 
the work dealing with law enforce- 
ment. Most graduates are located 
reasonably close to their homes, 
but occasionally it is necessary to 
station an officer at a considerable 
distance from his home when a 
particular type of individual is re- 
quired where the vacancy exists. 


Q. How long is the course at the 


Conservation School? 


. Approximately 10 months. About 


7% months are spent at the School 
and 2% months in the field. 


Q. What is the salary of a Game 


Protector P 


. The starting salary at the present 


time is $4,329 annually, to a maxi- 
mum of $5,803 annually. In addi- 


tion, reasonable expenses are 
granted for auto use and board and 
lodging when the officer is away 
from headquarters. 


Q. May married men have their 


families at the School? 


A. No. Housing facilities are not avail- 
able for students’ families on the 
School area. Housing can be found 
in Brockway or vicinity, but the 
student officer must reside at the 
School. 

This article is certainly not intended 
to frighten any young men with a 
deep-rooted desire to become a Game 
Protector and remain with the work 
for a lifetime. The Commission does 
not desire applicants who are simply 
“kicking around for a job” and who, 
after having the Commission invest a 
sizable sum on their training, decide 
they do not like the work, or it is too 
tough for the money earned. 

Anyone desiring more information, 
or having other questions, should write 
to the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Those Who Have Hunted 
Them Never Ask... 


Are Doves Really Game Birds? 


By Jim Hayes 


66 O YOU mean to tell me that 

you actually shoot those dar- 
ling little birds?’ The woman was 
pointing to a pair of birds perching on 
a utility wire, and she had me on the 
spot. 

I said, “No, lady, we don't really 
shoot them. We only shoot at them. 
Besides, those aren’t birds; those are 
jet planes that went wrong at the 
factory. Some people call them doves.” 

And isn’t that the truth! The dove is 
known as the symbol of peace, and 
after you have cut loose a box of No. 
7%#s at them you can see why. The 
way they travel the wars just never 
catch up. 
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To most Pennsylvania hunters the 
mourning dove is a sharp-tailed, bul- 
let-shaped, pigeon-like little bird with 
a plaintive coo-ing call you hear on 
spring mornings. He does not have 
the faintest resemblance to a grouse, 
quail, pheasant, or woodcock. You 
could hardly mistake him for a wild 
turkey. Nor does he possess many of 
the traits we commonly associate with 
game birds. 

The dove is migratory, like the duck 
and woodcock. He is a bird of the 
fields like the ringneck and quail, but 
he does not scratch for his food. His 
hurtling flight calls to mind the teal. 

If you jump a dove in the field he 
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will take off like a buzz-saw, circle 
around a few times, and land in a 
tree. In Penn’s Woods, this tree sit- 
ting bit is considered bad form for a 
game bird. No self-respecting ringneck 
would be caught dead at it. 

So as you look at Mr. Dove, perched 
there on a tree limb or utility wire, 
you ask yourself, “This is a game 
bird?” It is an interesting question. It 
gets even more interesting when you 
put the matter to a test. 

For example, if you tote out the 
double barrel and try to bust a dove 
off his perch, you will find out two 
things in a hurry. First, Mr. Dove will 
not wait for you; he will vamoose be- 
fore you get within range. And sec- 
ond, when he goes, he scorches air. 

Doves love to fly and they can go 
like greased lightning. Wing shooting 
them is like trying to hit a bat in flight 
with a BB gun. They hurtle through 
the air like arrows from a cross-bow, 
whistling jet-like overhead in an er- 
ratic, twisting streak, turning on their 
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DOVE HUNTERS can often be seen waiting patiently at the edge of grain fields throughout 
the month of September in Pennsylvania. Keeping always alert pays dividends when it 
comes to downing one of those feathered jets. 
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sides as they bank. They never fly in 
a straight line for more than a few 
seconds. They twist in and out con- 
tinuously, and to hear the wind fluting 
through their wings is the sweetest 
music you will ever hear. 

You may hear it said that dove 
shooting is a good way to sharpen 
your eye for grouse, quail, and pheas- 
ant hunting. Don’t believe it! As bat- 
ting practice for ducks, perhaps yes; 
but for upland game birds, never. 
There is no comparison. If you lead a 
dove by wing shooter’s instinct, as you 
might lead a grouse or a ringneck, 
you will be short-shooting them on 
nine out of ten shots. You have to lead 
them and lead them and then lead 
some more. 

You read a lot about the fabulous 
water hole and pass shooting on doves. 
But in Pennsylvania, alas, read about 
it is all you may ever do. Except for a 
limited amount of pass and decoy 
shooting, few of the eastern states 
offer that kind of sport. 
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In the West, Midwest and South- 
west, where doves are thick and water 
is scarce, the great sport is busting 
the birds at the water holes as they 
zoom in for the evening drink. There 
are so many birds and so little water 
in some areas that you can’t help but 
find shooting spots. 

Here in Pennsylvania where doves 
are less plentiful and water is every- 
where, finding good water hole shoot- 
ing is like chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 
In a drought year, you may find a bit 
of sport at the limestone quarries in 
the southcentral and southeastern part 
of the state, but even this is not a 
thing you can count on. Even in Flor- 
ida which has both a lot of doves and 
a lot of water, ninety per cent of the 
shooting is done in the fields. 

Decoys Used 

In some of the broad, flat agricul- 
tural regions of central and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, some hunters 
set up decoys in the fields and get in 
good shooting at the birds as they fly 
in from surrounding woods where they 
spend the day. Throughout the rest 
of the state, though, most dove hunt- 
ing is a matter of jumping the birds 
in the fields and walking them up 
along weedy fence rows. 

In jump shooting, the idea is to take 
the birds on the rise, then stand by for 
more shooting as they circle the field. 
Depending on the amount of shoot- 
ing, doves may make as many as a 
half dozen fast passes before alighting 
in trees out of gun range. 


Grain Eaters 

You will find doves practically 
everywhere you find quail and ring- 
necks. They feed on grain and weed 
seeds. A harvested grain field or a 
field of corn stubble is a good place 
to look. Because they have such tiny 
legs, doves prefer open and close-cut 
ground. But don’t pass up any likely 
looking field of ragweed or an over- 
grown cornfield. 

Doves in Pennsylvania are a bit 
hard to figure. To find the right fields 
when they are flocking may take a bit 
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of scouting around. Even then it may 
be largely a matter of jumping them 
in couples and foursomes from the 
fields. It can take some walking. 


Small But Powerful 

If you ever have the luck to clip a 
dove you will pick up a wee handful 
of bird hardly larger than a robin, 
never longer than a 12-inch ruler from 
beak to wing tip. The color is slate 
gray brown with a delicate ripe peach 
iridescence. Doves have such narrow 
pointy wings you marvel that they fl 
as they do. The tail is long and pointed, 
a narrow trowel with side tips that 
stick out on takeoff and landing, like 
flaps on a jet plane. 

Doves arrive in Penn’s Woods in 
mated pairs in late March. They begin 
their long nesting season in April and 
May. The twiggy nest is a slam-bang 
affair thrown together pigeon-fashion. 
The home life of a dove is com- 
pounded of one part seeds and grain, 
one part water, and one part roost. 
Between eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing—and bringing off their broods— 
they pass the summer months. Each 
mated pair may raise two or three 
broods a season. Each brood consists 
of two or three young birds. By late 
summer, the earliest of the young 
birds may be mated and raising their 
own families. 


Doves Are Unpredictable 

By the time hunting season opens, 
doves may be flocking, but this is not 
a thing you can count on. Sometimes 
they flock early, sometimes late, and 
other times they flock in a hurry and 
clear out fast. In any event, with the 
first nippy mornings of mid-October, 
most of the birds are heading south. 

For those who look for it there is 
reasonably good dove shooting to be 
enjoyed in Pennsylvania. In fact, the 

uality of the shooting is far better 
than you might expect, considering 
the rather limited number of hunters 
who take advantage of the season. 
Yet if our Pennsylvania hunters don’t 
get them while they're here, you can 
bet the Southern gunners have a field 
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day when they leave. In Georgia and 
Florida, entire towns pull up their 
sidewalks when the doves are in. 

The sad thing about doves is that, 
shooting pressure or no, they race 
through their brief life span in the 
same lickety-split way they fly. Studies 
indicate that only two or three out of 
every ten doves ever celebrate a birth- 
day. The remaining seven or eight 
birds succumb during their first year. 
Yet doves remain plentiful. The ap- 
palling mortality is offset by their 
prolific brooding. 

As a migratory game bird, like 
ducks and woodcocks, doves are the 





wards of Uncle Sam. Shooting sea- 
sons are strictly regulated in every 
state. That Federal and State regula- 
tion, plus the impossible targets they 
present, give them ample protection 
from overshooting. 


If you have yet to try dove hunting, 
give it a whirl this season. You will 
get more shooting, faster shooting, and 
less killing than on any other game 
bird —including grouse and ducks. 
Even if you should accidentally pot a 
few doves, they are excellent eating. 
So, hit or miss, you can’t go wrong on 
Mr. Dove. He is quite a bird. 





Wise Management Will Produce. . . 


Rhyme and Reason Rabbits 


By Glenn L. Bowers 
Deputy Executive Director 


hate a hundred interested per- 
sons participated in the outdoor 
seminar and “show me” demonstration 
on rabbit management sponsored by 
the Eastern Federation of Beagle 
Clubs at the Carbon Beagle Club on 
July 9, 1961. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service cooperated with the 
Eastern Federation in holding this 
meeting, which was a follow-up to an 
indoor session last January 20. Com- 
ments at the conclusion of this out- 
door session indicated the satisfaction 
achieved through these two sessions 
on rabbit management. While many 
beaglers and sportsmen have long 
realized that rabbits “don’t just hap- 
pen,” the Carbon Beagle Club has 
demonstrated what can be done to 
grow better crops of rabbits. 
Actually the Carbon Beagle Club 
has done a lot with a little. They have 
worked with poor land, little money 
and equipment and a few stalwart 
hands. What they have accomplished, 
and the results—excellent production 


if 


of rabbits—warms the heart of any 
beagler or sportsman who observes 
their area. 

Starting with an old farm embrac- 
ing about 100 acres of open ground 
and 25 acres of woodland, a few ener- 
getic club members have transformed 
the area into a well interspersed area 
of food and cover for cottontails. The 
job was especially tough because of 
the poor soil conditions and the ex- 
panses of open fields with no cover. 
Initial steps were taken to improve 
soil fertility and to plant conifer and 
multiflora rose seedlings, which would 
eventually provide cover to break up 
the field areas. 

Later development was made in ac- 
cordance with a plan suggested by a 
Game Commission biologist. Among 
the items included in this plan were 
further soil improvement practices, the 
establishment of food plots on the 
better soil areas immediately adjacent 
to cover, the planting of additional 
seedlings, and the pattern to be fol- 
lowed in locating the various develop- 
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ments. With the effort directed ac- 
cording to this development plan, 
progress beyond the most optimistic 
expectations was achieved. And all of 
this work was accomplished by a hand- 
ful of interested beaglers. This is 
something which must be emphasized, 
as too often development programs 
falter because some people think a 
large number of persons must par- 
ticipate. 

Have these developments paid off? 
To be sure! Carbon Beagle Club has 
enjoyed spectacularly successful trials 
and has “made money” to improve 
facilities and to buy equipment to 
make the development and mainte- 
nance job easier. 

Much credit for Carbon’s success 
can be attributed to Steve Allison, who 
is also the energetic Secretary of the 
Eastern Federation. Steve has spear- 
headed the development and mainte- 
nance program and has put in many 
long hours along with his small group 
of workers. Beaglers can be proud 
that men like Steve Allison have con- 
tributed so much to a better under- 
standing of rabbit management. But 
Steve will tell you that a lot remains 
to be done and other clubs could well 
follow Carbon’s example. The Game 
Commission has a biologist available 
to draw up development plans for 
areas to be managed for rabbits. Much 
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RABBIT MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES are explained to interested beaglers at the Car- 
bon Beagle Club by Glenn L. Bowers, Deputy Executive Director of the Game Commission. 
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can be accomplished through coopera- 
tive efforts, as Carbon, other clubs and 
individuals have shown. There will un- 
doubtedly be additional “show me” 
trips and demonstrations on rabbit 
management in other areas of the state. 
Improved living conditions — food, 
cover, etc., is the only way to better 
rabbit populations. 





MR. COTTONTAIL is a common sight at 
the Carbon Beagle Club. With 100 acres of 
open land, 25 acres of woodland and a hand- 
ful of interested beaglers, the club was able 
to manage the rabbit population with spec- 
tacular success. 
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Since the Peace of 1783, Only 
The Wilderness Offered Adventure to... 


A Pennsylvania Hunter 


By Herm David 


 Dnceg is a true story. At least it was offered as being true when it was 
first published in Philadelphia 128 years ago. This story of a Pennsyl- 
vania hunt goes back to the days when fierce species not now known in the 
Keystone state abounded. Many Pennsylvania sportsmen of today, some of 
whom hunt in the same area, will understand what Jonathan Elsworth 
meant when he said: “I was in a pokerish kind of a situation.” 


“A Pennsylvania Hunter” is taken from a rare volume in the Penn- 
sylvania State Library. It comprised one chapter in The Cabinet of 
Natural History and American Rural Sports which was published as a 
magazine from 1830 to 1833 and later bound into two volumes. Since this 
set is valued as one of America’s first sporting books and also as one of 
the first books published in this country to be illustrated with hand- 


colored lithographs, it is highly prized by collectors. 


HE manners of the woodsmen of 

the northern and southern differ 
considerably from each other, depend- 
ing on their previous education and 
habits. I shall not, however, attempt 
to draw any comparisons, as they 
might by some be considered invid- 
ious. In the forests of Pennsylvania, 
since the peace of 1783, there have 
been no enemies to encounter worse 
than bears, wolves and panthers; but 
even these have sometimes led to in- 
cidents which gave evidence of a 
spirit that wanted nothing but excite- 
ment and an opportunity to rank high 
in the scale of heroes. 

Nothing is more true than that we 
are the creatures of circumstances, and 
that many a quiet citizen has gone to 
his grave “unhonoured and unsung,” 
who had, but never suspected that he 
had within himself qualities, which, 
in other situations, might have served 
to “point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
I have known many persons of this 
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kind among our American woodsmen. 
I will mention one who lives a few 
miles from me, Jonathan Elsworth. 

Several sheep had been taken from 
Jonathan and his neighbours, and hav- 
ing heard something of the circum- 
stance, I desired him to tell me what 
had occurred. I should perhaps say 
that Jonathan is one of the mildest 
spoken men that you can find. Look 
at him, and you would think that the 
most becoming garment for him would 
be “the drab coat of William Penn.” 
I say this, entertaining much respect 
for the said coat, especially if it be 
worn by an honest man, as it always 
ought to be. 

What is the story of the hunt which 
you had, Jonathan, after the ma- 
rauders in your sheepfold? I have 
heard something about it; but tell it 
yourself, “Why, no great matter,” said 
Jonathan, in his peculiar sleepy tone, 
“it was not much.” Let me hear it, 
however. “Well, you heard, then, how 
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something came and took our sheep 
on the North Branch. Nobody could 
tell what it was; for, you see, we could 
not find any tracks about, and the 
sheep were gone; not partly eaten, and 
the bones left; but all was gone; one, 
one night, and another, another night; 
and so I kind of guessed that it must 
be some wild animal that had its 
young in the neighbourhood, and that 
it took them off to its den. 


Hunt for the Unknown 


“Well, I thought if it held on that 
way, it would take all the sheep; and 
so I thought I would take a hunt; for 
I guessed that its den could not be 
far away, whatever it was: But we, 
none of us, could tell what the nation 
it could be; for we could not find any 
tracks. Some guessed it was a bear; 
and some guessed it was a ‘painter’; 
and some guessed it was a wolf; but 
I did not think a wolf or painter would 
carry a sheep off without eating any 
of it; and so I thought it was a bear; 
for a bear is a very handy fellow with 
his paws, and it would make you 
laugh to see one on a chestnut or 
beech tree, gathering nuts. But I guess 
you have seen them at it. 


No Signs 


“So, as I thought it was not right 
for him to take all the sheep, I cal- 
culated that I had better take a hunt 
for him, or her, or all of them, and I 
started off in the morning, and went 
first one way, and then another way, 
where there were some rocks and 
where a creature of the kind might 
harbour; but there was no signs of 
any thing at any of the places, and I 
thought I might give it up for a bad 
job that time; and so I made a turn to 
go home again. I was going along, 
thinking of nothing at all, when I 
came to a great pine tree that had 
been broken off near the root, and 
which lay right across the way I was 
going; and I just thought maybe it 
would be a good shingle tree if it is 
sound, and I went by the butt like, to 
look at it; but it was all hollow, and 
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I took notice that there were a sort 
of tracks, or paths like, all about it, 
and some bones, and I said why I 
should not wonder if the darned thing 
was in this tree. 


“I peeped all around, but I could 
see nothing, and so I stooped down 
and put my head in the hole, and my- 
self, I vow they are here! And then it 
struck me, how shall I get at them? 
At first I though that the best way 
would be to stop up the hole with 
stones and sticks, till I could go and 
get an axe, and some of the neigh- 
bours to help cut them out. And then 
I thought if I stop up the hole, and 
one of the old bears is out, maybe be- 
fore I get back—for it was three miles 
in the woods from home—it will come 
and pull away my stopping stuff, and 
they will all be off before I get back; 
and then I shall have my hunt for 
nothing. No, I won't do that, any way. 


The Shot 


“Well then, there was but one other 
way for it, and so, as the tree was very 
straight, I just levelled my rifle like 
into the hole, as exactly in a line as I 
could, according as the tree lay, and 
I fired away, and then stept back, so 
as to knock any thing that should 
come out down with my rifle; and I 
had the advantage on my side, for 
only one could come out at a time, if 
the tree was full of them. But nothing 
came out. “Well, after waiting some 
time, I poked my head into the tree 
to listen again, and I heard the same 
noise of scratching, and another noise, 
which I was sure was of an animal 
choking with the blood in his throat; 
and I thought now it’s a pity I have 
not a dog myself. I had some thought 
of shooting into the tree again; but it 
was a pity to waste the lead; for I was 
sure that the bear, or whatever he 
was, was choked already; but then I 
was not quite sartain sure whether it 
was the old one, or the young ones, or 
all of them that were in the tree; and 


A Pokerish Situation 
I was in a pokerish kind of a situation; 
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for maybe it was only the young ones, 
and if I went in, the old one might 
come in after me. But I thought the 
tarnal thing should not get off after 
all; and so I loaded my rifle, and put 
two balls in it, and when I crept into 
the tree, I took my knife in my right 
hand forward and I pulled my rifle 
along after me with the other hand, 
with the muzzle pointing backwards, 
so that if any one came in after me, 
I might have a crack at it. Well, when 
it got into the tree it was quite dark, 
and I crept, and crept, and crept, till 
I thought there was almost no end to 
it; for it was a very great pine, and 
you know how tall the pines grow near 
the North Branch. However, at last 
when I had got into it, I guess a mat- 
ter of fifty feet, I put my hand on 
something hairy, and I found it was 


a young one. It was dead; I had killed 
it. And then I had to creep out again, 
and pull it after me. And so I went in 
again, and got another dead one. I 
had killed two. My ball had gone right 
through one, and into the other. And 
then I went in again, and again, and 
again, and so brought out three live 
ones; and after all they were all young 
wolves, and no bears at all.” 

But, Jonathan, when you crept, and 
crept, as you say, “a matter of fifty 
feet,” pulling your rifle after you, 
suppose they had been bears, as you 
thought, and one had come in after 
you, and you had fired away, and shot 
it dead, and you then in the tree, and 
three miles from any house, how 
would you have got out? 

“Sure enough—I never thought of 
that.” 


“| crept, and | crept, and crept, till | thought there was almost no end to it.’’ 
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WOODCOCK BROODS average 2.88 chicks 
per successful hen in Pennsylvania. This 
high survival rate is necessary because the 
woodcock has such a low reproductive po- 
tential of only 3.66 eggs per nest. 













Game Biologist Stephen A. Lis- 
cinsky has been leader of the Penn- 
sylvania Woodcock Management 
Study (PR Project W-50-R) since 
its beginning in July, 1952. A resi- 
dent of State College now, Liscin- 
sky was born in Wall in Allegheny 
County and received both his Bach- 
elor of Science degree in Forestry, 
1950, and his Master of Science de- 
gree in Wildlife, 1951, from the 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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The 
Weedceck 


Study 


(First of a Series) 


By Steve Liscinsky 


ij joe Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sions Woodcock Management 
Study is nearing completion. Future 
management of the species should be 
enhanced by the results of this re- 
search project. It is the purpose of this 
writing to present the most pertinent 
findings of the investigation. In order 
to cover the many facets of the study 
adequately, a series of short articles 
will be presented—each of which will 
pertain to a particular phase of wood- 
cock life history, ecology, or manage- 
ment. 

It should be remembered, through- 
out, that the primary objective of the 
study was to ascertain the status of 
woodcock within the Commonwealth, 
and to determine measures necessary 
to improve this status. Although em- 
phasis was placed on examining man- 
agement and hunting regulations, it 
was necessary to conduct some studies 
on the behavior of the bird and its 
environment. 


Part I 


Reproduction 


One of the most important factors 
in the perpetuation of a species is its 
capacity to reproduce. This: factor is 
especially important in the case of 
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woodcock. Unlike other game bird 
species, such as quail, pheasant and 
grouse, the reproductive potential of 
woodcock is relatively slow. The dis- 
cussion which follows should serve to 
illustrate this fact, and to signify the 
need for its consideration in any wood- 
cock management plan. 

Replenishment of the coverts be- 
gins with the arrival of woodcock in 
late winter and early spring. After 
about four months on the wintering 
ranges in southern states, mainly 
Louisiana, woodcock are among the 
most eager and earliest of migrants 
returning to their breeding ranges. 
Arrival time in Pennsylvania begins 
as early as February 25 and continues 
for about a month thereafter. That 
woodcock return to the place of their 
birth and rearing has been well es- 
tablished. 

Courtship and breeding begin im- 
mediately. The female of the species 
is attracted to the male by a rather 
spectacular courtship display. This 
display has been adequately described 
by many writers. Suffice it to say, at 
this time, that the courtship display 
consists of a number of spiraling aerial 
flights made at dawn and at dusk from 
a clearing commonly called a “singing 
field.” It should be mentioned in pass- 





ing that woodcock have been observed 
courting when weather conditions 
were far from ideal. On one occasion 
woodcock were observed “singing” 
where there was a foot of very hard- 
crusted snow on the ground, and the 
temperature was 15° F. They are most 
active, however, when temperatures 
are above freezing, and when winds 
are nearly calm. The woodcock breed- 
ing season in Pennsylvania extends 
from the first week in March to the 
third week in May. Courtship activity 
tapers off rapidly after the second 
week in May, and activity nearly 
ceases by the first week of June. 

The job of selecting the nesting site, 
preparing the nest, incubating the 
eggs, and care of the young is left 
to the female woodcock. The proce- 
dure of selecting the site, and prepar- 
ing the nest is simply done by squat- 
ting down in the leaves or grass under 
a relatively small amount of overhead 
cover. Woodcock have been found 
nesting in old fields with no overhead 
woody plant cover, and in young 
mixed hardwood stands up to 50 feet 
tall. The average height of nesting 
cover, however, is 12 feet. A wide 
variety of vegetative types and sites 
are used as nesting areas, but a prefer- 
ence is shown for an edge of small 


TIGHT SITTING hen woodcocks are common. It is not unusual to be able to stroke the back 
of a hen if the intruder is cautious in his approach. Here a biologist removes an egg 


from under this hen. 
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trees or shrubs. Hawthorn, crab apple, 
alder, gray dogwood, aspen, elm and 
maple are the most frequently occur- 
ring plant species found at the nesting 
sites. And while they do nest in bot- 
tomlands adjacent to small streams, 
they prefer to nest on hillsides near 
the streams. 

Woodéock ordinarily lay 4 eggs to 
complete a clutch. Clutches of 5 eggs 


3 p.m., the nest held 4 eggs. Twenty- 
one days later, April 30, the eggs 
hatched. On another occasion, April 
9, 1955, a nest containing one egg was 
located. Not until April 11, when 4 
eggs were in the nest did the hen be- 
gin to spend full time at incubating. 
As in the previous case, 21 days later 
4 woodcock chicks hatched. 
Pennsylvania woodcock enjoy a 





BUFFY BROWN EGGS against brown leaves are almost impossible to see from a short 
distance. A sitting hen is even more difficult to see unless the nest has been discovered 


previously. 


are rare, but it is not uncommon to 
find nests containing 2 or 3 eggs. In 
most instances the small clutches are 
found late in the season and indicate 
re-nesting. Woodcocks do not produce 
more than one brood of young per 
season, but do re-nest if their first nest 
is unsuccessful. During the course of 
the study sufficient observations were 
made on 54 nests to reveal an average 
clutch size of 3.66 eggs. 

Previous investigations have found 
that the length of the woodcock in- 
cubation period varied from 19 to 22 
days. The writer was fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity to observe the 
exact incubation time for 2 nests. The 
details are as follows: 

On April 9, 1954, at 9 a.m. a wood- 
cock hen was flushed from a nest con- 
taining 3 eggs. Later that same day, 
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rather long nesting season. Although 
hatching has been observed from as 
early as April 5 to as late as June 14 
the peak of the hatching season is the 
last week in April. Approximately 40 
per cent of the woodcock nests hatch 
during the last week in April, and 70 
per cent hatch from the third week in 
April through the first week of May. 
Back-dating the earliest hatching date 
it can be calculated that incubation of 
that particular nest began on March 
15 and that egg laying started on 
March 11. From this and other obser- 
vations of early nesting it is easy to 
understand why some woodcock are 
found nesting in the snow. 

A high percentage of nesting suc- 
cess is especially important to a bird 
of such a low individual reproductive 
capacity as the woodcock. It was en- 
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couraging to learn that woodcock do 
experience a relatively high rate of 
success in nesting. Approximately 60 
per cent of the nests under observation 
were successful (considered successful 
if one or more eggs hatched), when 
losses from all causes were considered. 
If losses from unnatural causes, such 
as dogs, cats, and man, are discounted 
the success rate would be close to 70 
per cent. Compare this to the 33 per 
cent nesting success of quail, as re- 
corded by Latham and Studholme 
(1952) when losses from all causes 
were regarded. 

Woodcock nest losses can be at- 
tributed to several causes. Predation 
and desertion, due to interference, are 
the broad reasons which can be listed. 
To be more specific, however, the fol- 
lowing breakdown was recorded for 
30 unsuccessful nests: (1) Predation 
by: mammals (raccoon, skunk, and 
house cat) —10, birds (hawk killed 
nesting hen)—1, snakes (black snake ) 
—2, (2) Desertion due to: interference 
by man and/or dogs—7, retarded de- 
velopment of eggs—6, and (3) Un- 
known causes—4. It was also interest- 
ing to note that 53 per cent of the 
losses occurred during the early stages 
of incubation, 17 per cent during the 
middle stage, and 30 per cent during 
the late stage. 

In the course of the woodcock nest- 


ing studies observations were also 
made on broods of chicks. It was 
found that the average brood size for 
38 broods was 3.03 chicks. This would 
indicate a nest lost of 17 per cent since 
the average clutch size was computed 
as 3.66 eggs. Add to this a probable 
loss of 5 per cent for juvenal mortality 
and it is easily ascertained that the 
average reproductive rate is 2.88 young 
for each hen which is successful in 
bringing off a brood. 

In conclusion, it can be pointed out 
that, due to its low reproductive ca- 
pacity, and other restrictive features 
to be discussed later, woodcock need 
to be given special consideration in 
management. 

Excessive gunning on resident wood- 
cock prior to fall migration, such as 
can happen by too early a season 
opening date, can seriously hinder the 
replenishment of local coverts. If, 
however, seasons are set to coincide 
with the migrations some local birds 
and some migrating birds ( woodcock 
from northern haunts where gunning 
pressure is often less than in Pennsyl- 
vania ) can be harvested, and thus help 
to perpetuate this fine game bird and 
the sport it provides. The full implica- 
tion of the low reproductive rate and 
other factors affecting numbers will 
be discussed in a later article under 
the title of Woodcock Populations. 





AGRICULTURE'S DOG CAMPAIGN BENEFITS WILDLIFE 


A recent report from the Dog Law Enforcement Division of the Department 
of Agriculture tells: At the end of June this year the sale of dog licenses in 
Pennsylvania was between 18,000 and 19,000 higher than during the first six 


months of 1960. 


Prosecutions for violations of the Dog Law-—stray and unlicensed dogs, 
largely—during the first half of the year totaled nearly 4,300. 











Pennsylvania sportsmen should be pleased that the program toward con- 
trolling and licensing dogs is being vigorously pursued. They know that roam- 
ing canines annually destroy a tremendous number of game birds and animals 
in the Commonwealth, as well as poultry and livestock of their farmer friends. 

In many instances, Game Commission field officers teamed with the Agri- 
culture Department officers in a program to reduce the incidence of dogs 
running freely over the countryside. 
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Mr. Hunter—if the lady of your house is "' at the idea of your taking 
your son hunting with you come autumn, perhaps letting her read this article will 
present some of the arguments in favor of your case. Try it, and see! 


By Bill Walsh 








] COULD tell she'd been crying from 
the reddened eyes and the “sniffle” 
that still colored her conversation. The 
“she” was our next door neighbor who 
had appeared at the back door, cup in 
hand, to see if our house had enough 
sugar to save her a trip to the store in 
the midst of a baking chore. Probably 
shouldn’t have butted in but I asked 
her what the trouble was. 


“Tm all right now,” she daubed at 
her eyes. “It’s just that Tom (her hus- 
band) took Tom, Jr. (their 12-year- 
old son), hunting for the first time to- 
day. I’m afraid Tom might get hurt. 
It’s like sending him off to war—what 
with the gun and all!” 


Though not all may be moved to 
tears, many women must feel some 
concern over the safety of their hunt- 
ers—for one of every five American 
maies twelve years of age or over goes 
hunting. This adds up to about 12 
million hunters with one or more 
women left at home for each—a siz- 
able female “worry” group. 


Calm some of your fears, Lady- 
Left-at-Home. Your hunter is far safer 
in the woods than in the family auto- 
mobile on the way to the supermar- 
ket. Hunting is less hazardous than it 
appears. Accidents do not happen as 
frequently as you'd suspect. 


A Safe Sport 


Some sixteen participant sports, ac- 
cording to insurance statistics, get 
more dangerous ratings. Among these 
are football, baseball, horseback rid- 
ing, skiing, boating, skating, swim- 
ming, and several other popular pas- 
times. 


If you must worry, do it construc- 
tively. You can take steps to help as- 
sure your hunter’s happy home-coming. 
No one has a more legitimate interest. 
This is especially true if a young son 
is about to join Dad in the game fields. 


In many homes, like my tearful 
neighbor’s, the husband is a hunter 
and the wife has had little of no per- 
sonal contact with the shooting sports. 
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Whether Junior is to hunt becomes an 
issue of controversy that ranges from 
sensible discussion to out-and-out fam- 
ily argument. 

Don’t let the topic upset your happy 
home. However, as a partner in the 
youngster’s education, use your right 
to insist that he learns as much about 
guns as he knows about his stamp col- 
lection or other interest. For all hunt- 
ing accidents are born of ignorance. 


Father-Son Team 


Tell your sportsman spouse that 
you are all in favor of a father-son 
hunting team (it’s healthful recre- 
ation for both of them). Then let him 
know that YOU KNOW that no mat- 
ter where you live in the United States 
an organized gun club within driving 
distance offers a nationally approved 
hunter safety course for beginning 
hunters. Tell him Junior can hunt as 
soon as he completes it. Don’t back 
down. 

The wisdom of formal schooling for 
beginning hunters is so apparent that 
some states will not issue hunting li- 
censes to youngsters until they attend. 
The accident rate in the beginning 
hunter age group nose-dived a whop- 
ping 75 per cent when this plan was 
adopted in New York State, for ex- 
ample. 

Most states prescribe an age limit 
for young hunters. Gun training should 
begin well before that age is reached. 
There’s an easy test to determine 
whether the aspiring shooter should 
own a gun. If you would trust him to 
baby-sit with a younger brother or 
sister; if you would confidently send 
him to the grocery store with a $20 
bill and expect him to return with the 
correct change—his sense of responsi- 
bility most likely is sufficiently de- 
veloped for a crack at instruction in 
safe gun handling. 


NRA Course 


Instructors of junior groups con- 
sistently maintain that on completion 


of training their youthful charges 
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handle guns better than most adults. 
Most widely used course is one per- 
fected by the National Rifle Associ- 
ation. This NRA course receives such 
universal acceptance that the Pennsy]- 
vania Game Commission recently ar- 
ranged for each of its Game Protectors 
to qualify as instructors. 

On the assumption that guns have 
a built-in magnetism for youngsters, 
some educational systems offer short 
courses in gun handling for all stu- 
dents—boys and girls alike—whether 
or not they ever intend to use firearms 
for hunting. 

Mothers and wives can add to their 
hunters’ safety afield by making sure 
the menfolk dress properly. Nature 
camouflages her wild children but 
need for the hunter to resemble a pio- 
neer scout went out with the Indians. 


Big game hunters have taken to 
wearing bright yellows, reds, and 
yellow-orange re ren Small game 
hunters, too, lean more each year to- 
ward colors that stand out in vivid 
contrast to forest and field. Women, 
possibly perplexed over what to buy 
for that birthday, anniversary, or 
Christmas present, can both delight 
and safeguard hunters in the family 
with occasional gifts of hunting cloth- 
ing in the desired colors. 


Blaze-Orange Best 


Recent studies show that fluorescent 
“blaze-orange” proved most consist- 
ently visible under all conditions. It 
was closely followed by fluorescent 
“neon-red.” Ordinary red and light 
yellow proved least desired, with the 
brighter shades preferred. In yellow 
fabrics, the more orange they look, 
the better. 

A hunter’s attitude is an important 
part of his built-in safety equipment. 
The woman waiting at home can help 
condition this, too. Something in the 
male make-up that everlastingly strives 
to “prove” itself carries over into the 
hunting field—where in these times the 
goal should be relaxation and not a 
full game bag. In his eagerness to 
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“bring something home” a_ hunter 
sometimes concentrates more on bag- 
ging game than in being careful 
about it. 

Let your hunter know that your 
concern is not with what he shoots 
but his hunting enjoyment. It’s just as 
easy to say to the departing hunter: 

“Have a good time and come home 
safe,” as it is to remark, “Bring a 
pheasant home for dinner.” 

And on his return it’s as easy to say, 
“Did you have a nice time?” as it is to 
ask, “Well, what did you get?” 


Emotional Control Important 


It might seem like a small thing, 
but the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion regards deterioration of hunters 
emotional control as a prime cause of 
a high percentage of hunting acci- 
dents. This is a more polite way of say- 
ing “eagerness to bring home game.” 

You can find comfort in hunting 
accident statistics. The Michigan Con- 
servation Department states that, 
hour for hour, its hunters are 2% times 
safer in the field than in their auto- 
mobiles. 


In densely populated Pennsylvania 
over a million hunters take to the field 
each year. Less than one-fourth of one 
per cent of these become involved in 
hunting accidents. The risk of a hunt- 
ing fatality is less than 1 in 50,000. 
Although there is no basis for the 
comparison other than that it is in 
“woman's world,” the risk of mortality 
in childbirth is 25 times greater—one 
in about 2,000. 

Pennsylvania's statistics are nation- 
ally recognized because of their re- 
liability. As required by law, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission gets a fuli 
report of every hunting accident in 
the state. From these, researchers get 
a clearer insight into the causes (and 
prevention) of such mishaps. 


Gun Safety Needed 


Pennsylvania’s statistics point up the 
need for safe gun handling training 
among adults as well as beginners. In 
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a recent year when. fatalities unex- 
pectedly mounted higher than normal 
(27), data showed that twelve of these 
shot themselves. One of the reasons 
(have your hunter read this and face 
up to it if it applies) is that the aver- 
age sportsman—even after years of 
hunting experience—does not get the 
opportunity in today’s shortened hunt- 
ing seasons to become a seasoned 
shooter and gun handler. Reason for 
extra caution on his part as well as 
motivation to attend adult hunter 
safety courses available wherever the 
junior variety is offered. 


Because of their praiseworthy con- 
cern with community improvement, 
women’s groups have in the past been 
brought into support of “anti-gun” 
legislation in many of the states. In 
some states, almost every session of 
the legislature sees a new “anti-gun” 
bill introduced, usually in the belief 
it will curb crime or juvenile delin- 
) me Sportsmen’s groups always 

efeat such measures but valuable 
legislative time is wasted as well as 
the energies of the supporting groups. 


The Facts Speak 


You might amaze your women’s 
group by informing them that: 


Criminals will not register THEIR 
guns (stolen more often than pur- 
chased); a gun registered to you and 
stolen by a criminal could put you 
or your breadwinner “on the spot”; 
that juvenile delinquents are adept at 
making their own “zip” guns; and that 
the person intent on just plain homi- 
cide isn’t fussy about the method. 


New York State got a gun registra- 
tion law past its sportsmen—yet no- 
where else in the world is there any- 
thing to compare with New York's 
problem of murder and other bodily 
violence. Its robbery rate is high. 


Instead of irking their sportsmen 
menfolk by backing gun legislation, 
women could press for gun handling 
education in the schools, a state-wide 
system of hunting accident reports, 
and gun handling examinations for 
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all hunters similar to examinations 
. . > . 

given for drivers’ licenses. These are 
the constructive ways in which women 
can help safeguard home and com- 
munity. 


Most hunters go afield without in- 
surance protection should they incur 
financial responsibility (like inadvert- 
ently shooting a farmer's prize bull). 
Check with your insurance agent to 
see if your hunter is covered. You 
might make him a present of a policy 
protecting him—and you and your 
home. The cost is usually less than the 
price of two boxes of shotgun shells. 


To keep your hunter from driving 
too fast to get to a favorite hunting 
spot by opening hour, rouse him out 
early, serve him a good breakfast, and 
if he doesn’t plan to eat lunch in a 
restaurant, pack him a nourishing, 
warming lunch. Include candy bars 
for munching for quick energy. If he’s 
not accustomed to outdoor work he'll 
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tire more quickly than he thinks. 
Apples and other fruit provide easy 
to carry snacks which have the added 
value of moisture. A thermos of hot 
soup, some sandwiches, hot cocoa, 
coffee, or milk will wind up a lunch in 
great style. 


Physical Limitations 


Perhaps as great a hunting hazard 
as the presence of firearms is the pos- 
sibility of a hunter’s pushing himself 
beyond his physical limitations. If 
your hunter sits at a desk most of the 
week, or is not so young as in days 
gone by, advise him to take it easy, 
rest occasionally, and act his age. 

Since he'll be plenty tired when he 
gets home, don’t plan that neighbor- 
hood get-together on the evening of a 
hunting day. Seasons are generally 
short these days—and are soon over. 

What to do if your hunter asks you 
to go along? That’s strictly up to you, 
of course, but more women are join- 
ing the male hunters each year. One 
in every 128 women is a hunter. Many 
take great pride in their marksman- 
ship and shoot game at every oppor- 
tunity. Others carry a rifle or shotgun 
as part of the hunting costume with 
no intention of using it, merely en- 
joying the beauty of outdoor surround- 
ings and the chance to share an ac- 
tivity with their men. 


Percentagewise, women are involved 
in far fewer hunting accidents than 
men. If you do decide to hunt, enroll 
in a hunter safety course in order to 
familiarize yourself with firearms. As 
in driving, a complete stranger usu- 
ally provides a better teacher—at least 
a more patient one—than husband or 
father. 


Don’t Waste Game 


Whether you hunt or not, don't 
allow wild game to waste once the 
hunter brings it~ home. Contrary to 
popular opinion, most wild game of 
the commonly sought varieties doesn’t 
taste strange or “gamey” if properly 
prepared. Wild duck is a gourmet'’s 
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‘delight. Venison gets the nod over 


beef in our house when were fortu- 
nate enough to bag a deer. Rabbit 
rivals chicken in tenderness and taste. 


My wife once served pheasant a la 
king to her neighborhood card club, 
most of whose members had previ- 
ously expressed dislike of any wild 
game. They raved over it—but it wasn’t 
until many months later that she told 
them what kind of “chicken” they’d 
eaten. 


Game Taste Different 


Chicken doesn’t taste like turkey. 
Beef doesn’t taste like pork. Neither 
does the flesh of any game animal 
taste exactly like the flesh of any other 
animal—game or domestic. For that 
reason it is a mistake to attempt to 
disguise game as something else. It 
should be prepared with its own spe- 
cial taste appeal in mind. Many fine 
game cook books wait invitingly on 
the shelves of book stores or public 
libraries. 


Home Safe and Sound 


But to get back to the lady next 
door. Tom and Tommy arrived home 
safe and sound. The boy glowed with 
stories of his first day afield, proudly 
displaying two rabbits he had shot. 


“Tm all for this hunting business 
now, she confided later. “It’s about the 
only activity Tom and Tommy have 
that brings them together. Besides, I 
can think of a dozen things Tommy 
might want to do on Saturdays that 
wouldn't be as wholesome.” 


Dangerous? ? 


“What about the danger of it?” I 
asked, returning to the reason for her 
apprehension at sending her males 
off with guns in hand. 


“Well,” she grinned. “One of the 
men who usually hunts with Tom 
stayed home to paint a ceiling. He fell 
off the ladder and will be in a cast for 
six weeks. I'm not going to worry 
about hunting any more.” 
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Bear and Berries 


CENTRE COUNTY—After clearing 
rocks and Juneberry trees from State 
Game Lands No. 100 in northern Cen- 
tre County on several occasions, I was 
well rewarded by seeing Mr. Bruin on 
July 13—about 250 pounds walking 
down said road, and then shifting into 
high gear when he saw me. In less 
than two minutes, I had another sur- 
prise when I found myself in the 
midst of 30 to 35 young turkeys about 
the size of chickens. They flew in all 
directions, some even perched on 
limbs just above my head. Mr. Bruin 
had made a habit of turning every 
large stone over onto the road while 
looking for ants, grubs, etc. Several 
Juneberry trees were broken down 
over the road and stripped of berries 
as well as leaves in some cases.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Charles M. Laird, 
Bellefonte. 


Catamount 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY — Dur- 
ing July, I received a call from a 
farmer at Carlisle, R. D., that he had 
trapped a “Catamount” that was kill- 
ing his chickens. I investigated im- 
mediately and found it to be one of 
the largest feral house cats that I have 
ever seen. Really wild and woolly look- 
ing and weighed about fifteen pounds. 
— District Game Protector Eugene 
Utech, Carlisle. 


Picket Patrol 


LEHIGH COUNTY — On July 21 
I was notified by the foreman from 
one of the local construction firms 
near Allentown that his men were be- 
ing bothered by a ring-necked pheas- 
ant. It seems that the bird refused to 
allow one of the men out of his truck 
when he reported for work in the 
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morning. The pheasant strutted up 
and down the hood of the truck and 
pecked the windshield. But he soon 
tired and walked away over a pile of 
topsoil nearby. Shortly thereafter a 
fellow worker happened on the scene 
and the tale was related to him re- 
garding the strange behavior of the 
pheasant. The second man thought 
the bird could be caught and dis- 
appeared over the topsoil in pursuit, 
only to reappear with “guess who” 
right at his heels. Both men took 
refuge in a nearby truck until the old 
bird returned back over the pile. The 
next day I came on the scene and con- 
ferred with the men who told me that 
if I wanted to catch the pheasant, all 
I had to do was whistle which I did 
and out of a nearby cornfield he came 
charging. I broke off a milkweed stem 
that was growing quite conveniently 
there and kept the pheasant away from 
me by brushing him in the face with 
the leafy branch. When I was quite 
sure he was exhausted I made a grab 
at his leg and caught him and moved 
him a safe distance and released him. 
— District Game Protector Edward 
Bond, Allentown. 























Cub Capers 


CLINTON COUNTY — Recentl 
while on patrol, I came across a cu 
bear held fast in a fox trap. The day 
was extremely hot and the bear was 
very likely to die before the trapper 
checked his traps. I had no choice, I 
had to release him. The situation 
wasnt exactly to my liking, the bear 
being in the bottom of a drainage 
ditch with dense cover on each a. 
I expected the mother to be on me 
before I could see her. Again I had no 
choice. I put on my leather gloves and 
tackled the job. This cub weighed 
about twenty pounds and was ex- 
tremely mad, and it wasn't too long 
until I was an extremely mad Game 
Protector. He lunged at me the length 
of the trap chain, his teeth snapping 
with every lunge. Finally I managed 
to get a hold on his lower jaw and 
held him at arm’s length, he squalling 
like a stuck hog and swinging at me 
with his free paw. I managed to stand 
on the trap and open the jaws, mean- 
while trying to keep one eye over each 
shoulder to look for the old lady. Fi- 
nally the bear was free and I was free. 
Phew! — District Game Protector 
Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


No False Teeth for Foxes 


CLARION COUNTY—Mrs. Claude 
Smith, of Crown, related the follow- 
ing story to me. One night after she 
and her husband were asleep, they 
were both awakened by a fox that was 
barking near an old foundation not 
far from the house. They got up and 
Mr. Smith got his gun. Being a moon- 
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lit night he thought he might be able 
to get a shot at it. When they got out- 
side they could hear their kitten cry- 
ing; it also was coming from the old 
foundation. Mrs. Smith began calling 
the kitten and after several minutes 
she saw him coming. Right behind in 
het pursuit was old Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Smith was so intent in watching the 
scene he forgot to shoot so the fox 
kept right on going. The next morning 
traps were put out and the following 
morning a large male red fox was 
caught. His teeth were worn down to 
the gums and his face was very gray. 
He was getting too old to catch his 
natural food, so he was trying for 
something a little easier to get, which 
only led to his downfall. — District 
Game Protector Jack M. Lavery, 
Clarion. 


Brush Pile Bears 


CLARION COUNTY — One of our 
local residents had an experience not 
enjoyed by many. Not too far back of 
his house is a large brush pile. His 
children came in one evening and told 
him there was a bear in the brush pile. 
Upon investigation he found four 
bears in all. One estimated at 300 
pounds, one at 150 and two cubs.— 
District Game Protector Leo J. Bad- 
ger, Knox. 


Frog’s Throat 


LANCASTER COUNTY — On July 
2, John E. Fasnacht, Lincoln Avenue, 
Ephrata, came to my headquarters 
with a large bullfrog in one hand and 
a six-week-old pheasant chick in the 
other. He was hunting frogs along the 
Conestoga Creek and heard a chick 
peeping for all it was worth. He in- 
vestigated and found the frog had the 
chick clamped in its jaws and no 
chance for escape. The chick died a 
few hours later. The frog landed in the 
frying pan.—District Game Protector 
Wallace Woodring, Ephrata. 
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Grilled Pheasant 


BERKS COUNTY — Trooper Glea- 
son, of the Hamburg Barracks, re- 
ported the following to me. After leav- 
ing a restaurant in Hamburg, he 
noticed a New Jersey car that had 
stopped for a red light, and much to 
his surprise a young pheasant jumped 
out of the grille of the Jersey car. 
Trooper Gleason caught the young 
pheasant and took it to the Hamburg 
Fish and Game Club and put it in the 
pheasant pen. Trooper Gleason re- 
marked he wondered how far the 
pheasant had traveled in the grille.— 
District Game Protector Michael Koro- 
maus, Hamburg. 


Live Flyee 


BERKS COUNTY — On July 28, 
during the Eastern Zone Trapshoot 
Championship at the South End Gun 
Club, one of the bobwhite quail which 
live on the club grounds decided to 
live dangerously. Witnesses stated that 
the quail, while one of the matches 
was at its height, flew up between the 
trap houses and crossed completely 
over four trap houses before it started 
to settle to the ground. The bird had 
evidently watched the shooting for 
some time and decided that, since 
white fliers were the targets, it might 
safely try its luck.—District Game Pro- 
tector Joseph Leiendecker, Reading. 


From Log to Lumber 


SOMERSET COUNTY-Jack Metz- 
gar, Forest Ranger of Babcocks State 
Forest Section, Ogletown Township, 
Somerset County, not only aids in pre- 
serving our State Forest trees, but has 
taken on the job of protecting finished 
product. It seems that a coal stripper 
removing coal from State Forest Land 
was having difficulty with boards be- 
ing gnawed on his supply buildings. 
Mr. Metzgar’s trap line of one trap 
was successful ir removing a_ half 
dozen porcupines.—District Game Pro- 
tector James Burns, Jr., Central City. 
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Hot Spot 


PERRY COUNTY — Last year dur- 
ing my regular trapping duties I set a 
trap on the farm of Allen Bower near 
Blain, Perry County. This trap was 
set with the intentions of catching a 
fox which had been feeding on chick- 
ens on range. Within two weeks I had 
caught nine red foxes in this one set. 
On June 30, 1961, I set another trap in 
the same old hole and as of this date 
I have caught ten red foxes. This 
makes a total of nineteen foxes caught 
at the same location in the two sea- 
sons and this season should produce 
additional results.—District Game Pro- 
tector James Moyle, Blain. 


Bad Luck Clover 


LUZERNE COUNTY — This inci- 
dent was reported to me by Deputy 
Game Protector Raymond Harned, 
R. D. 1, Shickshinny, Pa. He came home 
from work one evening very tired and 
hungry. After eating supper he no- 
ticed a woodchuck eating in his clover 
field. He went into the house for his 
rifle and walked to the field where the 
chuck was eating clover. He disposed 
the woodchuck with one shot. The 
deputy walked to the scene of the kill- 
ing and noticed that after death the 
chuck had a four-leaf clover sticking 
from its mouth. Therefore all four-leaf 
clovers are not good luck charms— 
District Game Protector Edward R. 
Gdosky, Dallas. 










THIS MUST BE 
MY LUCKY DAYS 














Mink on the Rampage 


BEDFORD COUNTY — Disaster 
struck Perry Morgart’s 500-bird ring- 
neck pen in the form of a kill-crazy 
female mink. This beady-eyed villain 
invaded the pen and in one night 
slashed 150 five-week-old birds. Two 
nights later she returned and killed 
another fifty. Each bird was struck at 
the base of the skull with such force 
that some of the birds were completely 
decapitated.—District Game Protector 
John Troutman, Everett. 


Mother’s Patience 


SOMERSET COUNTY — During 
the last week in June Deputy Lehman 
received a call to pick up a fawn deer 
which had een found along the high- 
way. This fawn was found in the 
morning about 9:00 o'clock and was 
taken back to the same area and re- 
leased at 5:00 p.m. The landowner re- 
marked that before dusk the old doe 
had come into the field and taken the 
fawn with it. — District Game Protec- 
tor Edward W. Cox, Somerset. 


DONT DO 


“ 





High Wire Artist 


BERKS COUNTY—While checking 
the fence on our turkey hardening 
pen, members of the Food and Cover 
Corps were looking for groundhog 
holes. One groundhog didn’t bother to 
dig under the seven-foot fence, but 
climbed over it in the presence of the 
men.—Land Manager Samuel McFar- 
land, Centerport. 
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Turkey Help 


LEBANON COUNTY — William 
Miller, President of the Myerstown 
Rod and Gun Club, related this story 
to me. On June 18 the Club held its 
annual snake hunt on State Game 
Lands No. 211. Twenty-five persons 
participated, catching twelve snakes, 
but the high light of the day was when 
a wild turkey joined the hunt when 
they arrived, and stayed around the 
entire day. He even sat on the so- 
called “Chuck Wagon,” feeding on 
bread crumbs and chunks of ice. Not 
forgetting the snake hunt, of the twelve 
snakes they caught, four were copper- 
heads, one rattler and the rest were 
of a nonpoisonous variety. — District 
Game Protector Perry A. Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


High Mowing 


BERKS COUNTY—Recently I had 
a Farm Game cooperator on Project 
No. 17 inform me that while mowing 
a small field he cut up seven pheasant 
nests. Being a hunter, he certainly 
wasn't proud of this accomplishment. 
With our own equipment while mow- 
ing over 100 acres on various areas in 
Lehigh and Bucks Counties, no nests 
or game of any kind were cut up. 
Whether this is the result of using 
rotary mowers or mowing high (about 
8”), I don’t know. The man operating 
the tractors in both counties reported 
seeing many rabbits, young pheasants 
and also young grouse. — Land Man- 
ager Edwin Flexer, Quakertown. 


Smokey Goes Wild 


BEAVER COUNTY — During the 
last week of July an ad was run in the 
lost and found column of the Beaver 
Valley Times newspaper. The ad was 
offering a reward for the return of a 
lost “tame wild rabbit answering to 
the name of Smokey Burgess.” As yet 
I have been unable to locate anyone 
trying to claim the reward by walk- 
ing through the woods calling “here 
Smokey.” — District Game Protector 
Harry E. Merz, Beaver. 
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Elk Madness 


CAMERON COUNTY—On Sunday 
morning, July 30, 1961, my son, Lee, 
and I were checking our fox traps set 
along the dirt road running along the 
West Branch of Hicks Run over State 
Game Lands No. 14. On approaching 
one of our sets, Lee remarked, “Dad, 
what in the world dug up all.the road 
and ground around our trap?” At first, 
I noticed we had a red fox in the trap 
and very much alive, and then I started 
checking for an answer to my son’s 
question. I was very much surprised to 
see that the ground all around the trap 
back for at-least twelve feet and even 
in the road was all dug up. Then I 
could easily see that curiosity must 
have gotten the best of an old cow elk 
and her calf because there were dig- 
gings, pawings and hoof marks all over 
the area. We must have scared the 
cow and her calf away because many 
of the tracks were within inches of the 
fox and trap. What this elk and her 
calf had in mind I'll never know, but 
I would have given a lot to have 
taken a picture of the old cow and 
calf stalking the fox in the trap. By all 
the signs of digging and pawing she at 
least must have spent and enjoyed a 
considerable amount of time teasing. I 
will always wonder now just what 
would have happened to the fox if 
the elk and calf were not scared away. 
—District Game Protector Norman L. 
Erickson, Emporium. 
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Human Predators 


ERIE COUNTY — On Thursday, 
July 13, I released thirty ducks on a 
beaver pond about 1% miles from E]- 
gin. Friday morning, through the State 
Police, I received information given 
by an anonymous person that some- 
one had molested the ducks. I started 
investigating and called in Officer 
Roger Wolz to assist. Richard Good- 
will and Morris Lewis, both 34 years 
of age, and residing in Elgin had taken 
13 of the ducks the same day they 
were released. After working for eight- 
een hours straight on the case both 
defendants were apprehended, the 
ducks recovered and at a hearing be- 
fore Justice of the Peace Floyd Marsh 
they were found guilty of taking 13 
ducks and committed to the Erie 
County Prison for a term of 139 days 
each. It would seem that wild animals 
and birds, as well as released ducks, 
should be left alone by humans.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Elmer Simpson, 
Union City. 


Be Prepared and Safe 


_ GREENE COUNTY-This summer 
the Camp Annawanna Boy Scouts were 
offered the National Rifle Association’s 
Hunter Safety Course. The course was 
set up in the following manner. Earlier 
this spring the Scout leaders of the 
Washington-Greene Council were no- 
tified that they could become Hunter 
Safety Instructors. The Instructor 
Course was given at Camp Anna- 
wanna and 35 were qualified. They in 
turn were then to be used as instruc- 
tors at the camp. The Scout instructors 
were to give the first three hours of 
instruction and the Game Commission 
gave the fourth hour on Thursday 
evenings. This has proved quite suc- 
cessful as approximately 200 boys 
were qualified this summer. It is hoped 
with this pilot program that has been 
started to improve it and have even 
better success next year. — District 
Game Protector Leslie V. Haines, 
Waynesburg. 
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Prayers for Puppy Chuck 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY — One 
evening I received a call from a land- 
owner informing me that a dog had 
fought and chased a woodchuck into 
a window well alongside her home. 
She insisted that I remove this crea- 
ture elsewhere (at least ten miles from 
her property). “I have never seen a 
more vicious animal in all my life,” 
exclaimed the woman. Upon investi- 
gation it was found that our animal 
that nearly took the life of all he 
children and pets was no more thar 
a baby woodchuck. After checking the 
woodchuck completely over, and real- 
izing that this battle-scarred creature 
would not live the night, it was de- 
cided the most humane thing to dc 
was to put it to sleep. While digging 
a hole for burial purposes, I felt this 
little tug on my pants leg. There, di- 
rectly in back of me, and watching 
every move I made, stood the most 
beautiful little child. She was a four- 
year-old little girl, with long blond 
hair and the prettiest eyes. She said, 
“Mister, do you think it would be 
all right when I go to sleep to say a 
prayer so that puppy could go to 
heaven?” — District Game Protector 
Edward F. Sherlinski, North Wales. 


Hook and Ladder 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—The fol- 
lowing was related to me by Deputy 
Ed Schick, of Homestead: I was called 
by Homestead Park Police on July 28 
to come to the police station. When I 
arrived, the Chief of Police told me 
there was a bird stuck in a chimney. 
I told him we would need a ladder 
and he called the fire department. 
With sirens screaming, they arrived at 
the scene, accompanied by a hook and 
ladder truck. With the aid of the fire 
and police departments, the bird was 
removed and found to be a flicker. We 
really get good cooperation here in 
Allegheny County.—Acting Game Pro- 
tector J. W. Way, Coraopolis. 
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Furrowed Fawn 


BEDFORD COUNTY -— It was re- 
ported to me that a farmer in Napier 
Township was plowing one of his fields 
early in June when he happened to 
look back at his furrow and noticed 
something he had plowed under. Go- 
ing back he found a fawn deer plowed 
under all but its head. After he re- 
leased the fawn unhurt, it trotted off 
to parts unknown. — District Game 
Protector William Shaffer, Bedford. 









1'M NOT 
PLANTING DEER 
THIS SEASON 


Mixed Family 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-—As I was 
coming down a dirt road near Pine 
Grove on July 6, I saw a hen pheasant 
ahead of me. I stopped my car to see 
how many and how old were the 
chicks she had with her. I spotted 
three and when it appeared there were 
no more I drove closer. They had gone 
into a freshly cultivated cornfield and 
were right along the road when I got 
up to them. Much to my surprise I 
saw two pheasants about three weeks 
old and a bobwhite quail about six 
weeks of age. I thought that possibly 
there was a family of each there, but 
no other quail appeared. The three 
youngsters were taking their cues from 
the hen pheasant and it appeared to 
be just one small happy family. Per- 
haps Mrs. Pheasant was just helping 
Mrs. Quail with the baby-sitting prob- 
lem.—District Game Protector Lowell 
E. Bittner, Tremont. 
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7 Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion presents to all Pennsylvania 
sportsmen and hunters a report of the 
“Game Fund” financial operations for 
the Fiscal Year from June 1, 1960, to 
May 31, 1961. The report is arranged 
so that sportsmen may find, either 
through careful study of the financial 
statements or by a casual glance at 
the graphs and charts, where and how 
the “Game Fund” dollars were derived 
and how they were spent. 

From the outset it must be under- 
.stood that the Game Commission is a 
self-sustaining organization which de- 
rives its funds from sales of licenses, 
game law fines, sales of wood products 
from State Game Lands, royalties from 
coal and gas leases on Game Lands 
and from contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government through the Pitman- 
Robertson Act. All revenues are de- 
posited in the Game Fund to be spent, 
upon authorization from the Gover- 
nor, solely for the general purpose of 
promoting, preserving and protecting 
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June 1, 960, to May 31, 1961\;, ©: 
Qpy Paul J. Saver, Comptroller 





wildlife and the right of the licensed 
hunter to enjoy his chosen sport. Thus, 
the Game Commission operations are 
separate from those of other State 
Departments, most of which are sup- 
ported by the General Fund, which is 
nourished and sustained by the dol- 
lars of the taxpayers. 

Schedule I of the Financial Report 
is a detailed statement of the revenues 
and expenditures of the Game Fund; 
Schedule II, a statement of the cash 
position of the Game Fund at May 31, 
1961; Schedule III, a summarized state- 
ment of the expenditures for all of the 
Game Commission’s major activities; 
and Schedule IV is a detailed state- 
ment of expenditures for the Land 
Management and Law Enforcement 
programs of the Game Commission. 
Also presented are reports showing 
the mandated expenditures of funds as 
provided by the Game Law and charts 
and graphs which summarize pic- 
torially all the information provided 
in the Financial Report along with 
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statistics of the sale of various types 
of licenses which are the main sources 
of Game Commission revenue. 

To aid in your interpretation of the 
financial schedules, the following facts 
are presented: 

Schedule I shows that at the be- 
ginning of the Fiscal Year on June 1, 
1960, the Game Fund had a net bal- 
ance of $5,282,213.55. Revenue from 
all sources during the year amounted 
to $5,715,239.11 which, when added 
to the beginning balance, made a total 
of $10,997,452.66. Actual expenditures 
by the Game Commission and by other 
State Departments expending from 
the Game Fund amounted to the sum 
of $6,442,697.40 which left a balance 
in the Game Fund of $4,711,067.19 as 
of May 31, 1961. 

Schedule II shows how this balance 
is affected by normal operating liabili- 
ties of the Game Fund and the actual 
amount available for expenditure dur- 
ing the next Fiscal Year. (Note: The 
Commonwealth is changing its Fiscal 
Year period to conform with that of 
the Federal Government so that the 
1961-1962 Fiscal Year will be thirteen 
months from June 1, 1961, to June 30, 
1962, at which time the annual Fiscal 
Year will be the twelve months from 
July 1 to June 30. Consequently, the 
funds available to the Game Commis- 
sion for the 1961-1962 Fiscal Year must 
be used to finance a thirteen-month pe- 
riod of operations instead of the usual 
twelve months.) From the balance of 
$4,711,067.19 available on May 31, 
1961, provisions must be made for 
bills in the amount of $156,311.93 
which were sent to the Treasury De- 
partment for payment too late to be 
included in the May 31, 1961, expendi- 
tures. The sum of $1,304,205.44 must 
be reserved for encumbrances which 
represent Game Commission commit- 
ments to purchase feed, materials and 
supplies, equipment, land and other 
contracts not fully consummated at 
May 31, 1961. The Department of 
Revenue is responsible for the printing 
and issuing of hunting licenses and 
$190 is reserved for the payment of 
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their unpaid commitments. The sum 
of $1,250,000 is set aside as Working 
Capital to cover the period from Feb- 
ruary to September of each Fiscal 
Year when expenditures of the Game 
Commission far exceed the cash in- 
come necessary to carry out the Com- 
mission’s programs. The remaining net 
balance of $1,998,138.82 is budgeted 
to provide for the mandated require- 
ments of the earmarked funds under 
the provisions of the Game Law, as 
amended by Acts 271 and 632, and to 
provide for the acceleratzd program 
of the Game Commission “‘uring the 
1961-1962 Fiscal Year. 


State-wide Field Operations 


During the Fiscal Year the Division 
of Land Management spent $2,971,- 
105.70 for the purposes detailed in 
Schedule IV. Of this amount, the 
$243,976.33 spent for winter feeding 
of game was more than double the 
amount spent in each of the past two 
Fiscal Years due to the unusually 
severe winter weather in 1960-1961 
and the consequent urgency of the 
winter feeding program. In addition 
the policy of making payments to po- 
litical subdivisions of the state in lieu 
of taxes on Commission-owned land 
which is tax-free, resulted in an ex- 
penditure of $93,614.40 chargeable to 
the Land Management program. 

The listing of the expenditures of 
the Division of Law Enforcement in 
Schedule IV in the total amount of 
$1,334,250.44 includes the sum of 
$116,977.83 spent for the maintenance 
and operation of the Game Commis- 
sion’s State-wide, two-way radio sys- 
tem. Since this system was installed in 
conjunction with the Civil Defense 
Agency of the Federal Government, 
approximately one-half of the cost of 
installation of the system is being re- 
covered through reimbursement by 
the Federal Government to the Game 
Commission, as shown in the Revenue 
section of Schedule I. 


Control and Audit of the Fund 
To insure the maintenance of com- 
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plete, accurate records and accounts 
and the judicious expenditure of funds, 
the Commonwealth has many controls 
and safeguards. Under the provisions 
of Article IV, Section 402, of the Com- 
monwealth’s Fiscal Code, the Auditor 
General is required to audit the ac- 
counts and affairs of all State Depart- 
ments, Boards and Commissions at 
least once a year. The formal audit of 
the Game Commission for the Fiscal 
Year ended May 31, 1961, has not yet 
been completed but the accounts are 
in good order and no problems are ex- 
pected. 

Other controls imposed on all De- 
partments, Boards and Commissions 
are: 

1. The mandatory requirement that 
all invoices, payrolls and other 
operating expenses shall be au- 
dited by the Auditor General and 
the State Treasury Department 
before payment is made. 

2. The mandatory reporting daily of 
all financial transactions to the 
Governor’s Bureau of Accounts 
and Control. 

3. The control exercised by the Gov- 
ernor’s Budget Secretary over all 
requests for quarterly budget 
allotments and all other budget 
matters. 


4. The periodic verification of ac- 
counts with those maintained by 
the Auditor General’s Depart- 
ment, the State Treasury and the 
Governor’s Bureau of Accounts 
and Control. 


All of the above controls and man- 
dated requirements are in addition to 
the field and internal controls, audits, 
etc., performed and maintained by the 
Accounting Section in the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office of the Game Commission. 


Earmarked Funds 


Under the provisions of the Game 
Law as amended by Act 271, Session 
1949, not less than $1.25 from each 
Resident Hunter’s License fee shall be 
spent for improving and maintaining 
natural wildlife habitat on land that is 
available for public hunting; the pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, rental 
and storage of equipment used in this 
work; the purchase, distribution, plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting of 
game foods; the purchase, trapping 
and distribution of all species of game, 
as well as providing protection to the 
property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

Article XIV of the Game Law, as 
amended by Act 632, Session of 1956, 
provides that the sum of $1 from the 
sale of each Resident and Nonresident 
Antlerless Deer License shall be used 
solely for cutting or otherwise remov- 
ing over-shadowing tree growth to 
produce undergrowth sprouts and 
saplings for deer food and cover on 
State Game Lands. 

Tabulated schedules are provided in 
the Financial Report to show the 
Game Commission’s compliance with 
the above provisions for each year 
since they have been in effect and the 
overall expenditures of these man- 


dated funds. 
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SCHEDULE Il 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1961 


an $1,926,558.41 





2,784,508.78 





Total Cash and Investments __........... 


$4,711,067.19 





Less: Liabilities and Working Capital 














Vouchers Payable—Game Commission -... $ 156,311.93 
Encumbrances—Game Commission .... 1,304,205.44 
Encumbrances—Department of Revenue -................-.--.-------- 190.00 
Reserve for Working Capital _...... 1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Continuing Appropriations—Dept. of Treasury - 2,221.00 2,712,928.37 


Net Balance Available for Expenditure During Fiscal Year 1961-1962 





a ae ean $1,998,138.82 
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SCHEDULE Ill 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1961, have been 
subdivided into major activity groups as follows: 
Part of 
Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife. Management of State Dollar 
Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased 
areas. Also payments in lieu of taxes on State Game Lands -...._..-. $2,976,326.40 46.0 
Propagation of Game. Operation of Game Farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game 1,099,222.77 17.0 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of game 
laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws, and 
numerous other field activities _ 1,104,549.21 17.0 
Division of Administration. GAME NEWS, other publications, exhibits, 
motion pictures, radio and TV programs, attending Sportsmen’s 
meetings and other related Conservation Education activities. 
Includes expenses and salaries of Personnel and Service sections ---. 448,927.91 7.0 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. Instruction and training costs for 
student Game Protectors, In-Service Training courses and mainte- 
nance costs of the buildings __.__... 29,449.09 5 
Bounty Payments. Payment of bounties on predators, bear damage claims 
and deer-proof fences _- 112,723.40 2.0 
Issuing Hunting Licenses. Includes tags, applications, reports -.-......------ 118,654.22 2.0 
Radio System. Operation and maintenance of State-wide two-way radio 
0 NESE A REG eee aoe 116,977.83 2.0 
Retirement Contribution. Commission contribution to employe’s retire- 
ment system __._._._. ae 98,669.00 1.5 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods for 
developing management methods ___... 95,146.11 1.5 
Accounting. Preparation and audit of payrolls, vouchers, maintenance 
CO) ee 83,101.80 1.0 
Social Security. Commission’s share of Social Security payments -..--.....-- 79,924.07 1.0 
Auditor General’s Department. Audit fees for vouchers, annual audit 
rae a 16,006.56 a>) 
Executive Office. Salaries and expenses, also expenses of Commissioners -- 63,019.03 1.0 
TOTALS $6,442,697.40 100.0 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 271, 1949 
Resident Minimum Expended Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Fiscal Under (-) Over (*) or 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures Year Ended Minimum Under (-) 
1949 810,059 $1,012,573.75 $1,012,465.96( A) 1950 $ 107.79— $ 107.79- 
1950 801,948 1,002,435.00 1,266,.856.18 1951 264,421.18° 264,313.39° 
1951 810,349 1,012,936.25 1,095,938.26 1952 83,002.01? 347,315.40° 
1952 830,147 1,037 ,683.75 1,163,287.09 1953 125,603.34° 472,918.74? 
1953 859,137 1,073,921.25 1,247 ,584.35 1954 173,663.10° 646,581.84° 
1954 868,577 1,085,721.25 1,215,543.03 1955 129,821.78° 776,402.62° 
1955 897,776 1,122,220.00 1,150,865.08 1956 28,645.08° 805,048.70? 
1956 901,775 1,127,218.75 1,280,927.58 1957 153,708.83° 958,757 .53° 
1957 929,165 1,161,456.25 1,312,154.02 1958 150,697.77? 1,109,455.30° 
1958 943,340 1,179,175.00 1,261,098.24 1959 81,923.24? 1,191,378.54° 
1959 943,866 1,179,832.50 1,308,305.57 1960 128,473.07? 1,319,851.61° 
1960 944,000(B) 1,180,000.00 1,894,854.64 1961 714,854.64? 2,034,706.25° 
(A) Expenditures from September 1, 1949 (effective date of Act), to May 31, 1950. 
(B) Estimated license sales. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 632, 1955 
Antlerless 
Deer Minimum Expended Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Fiscal Under (-) Over (*) or 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures Year Ended Minimum Under (-) 
1957 334,683 $334,683.00 $104,218.85 1958 $230,464.15— $230,464.15— 
1958 349,054 349,054.00 306,605.18 1959 42,448.82 272,912.97— 
1959 369,408 369,408.00 370,647.80 1960 1,239.80° 271,673.17— 
1960 229,535 229,535.00 425,895.55 1961 196,360.55? 75,312.62- 
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SCHEDULE iv 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND OTHER WILDLIFE PROTECTION ACTIVITIES 






































Game Law Enforcement on. a State-wide Basis —................... $ 784,734.72 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Administration Costs 148,749.55 
Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for Violation of Game Laws ..........-.....---- 1,403.00 
General Administration Expenses in Connection with Law Enforcement -............. 90,177.49 
Activities in Connection with Control of Predators 52,974.84 
Protecting Farm-Game Projects -.............................--.-.--..--.----- 26,509.61 
Bounties Paid for Predators _.... 112,723.40 
Two-Way Radio System—Operation and Maintenance Costs __......................---------- 116,977.83 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for This Purpose was -_................-.....----------- $1,334,250.44 
LAW MANAGEMENT 

Establishment and Maintenance of State Game Lands, Refuges and Propagation 

re ee $ 971,452.46 
Establishment, Maintenance and Development of Farm-Game Projects --.........- 263,764.97 
Allegheny National Forest: Construction and maintenance of buildings, clearing, 

preparing and harvesting food strips and a variety of other important activities 

in connection therewith _......... 38,690.15 
All Other Areas: Includes Primary Refuges, State Forest Lands, Auxiliary 

Refuges, etc. ae 63,366.59 
Waterfowl Impoundments and Marsh Developments: Construction costs of water- 

fowl impoundments, marsh developments and planting waterfowl plants re- 

gardless of ownership or location of lands, also includes costs of construction, 

distribution and erection of duck nesting boxes 15,709.71 
Goose Area: Construction and development of experimental area for migrating 

and nesting wild geese _...... 108,104.14 





Winter Feeding of Game in the Wilds: Includes the cost of standing grain and 

cover crops on other than Farm-Game Projects, also costs of constructing 

feeders and the purchase and distribution of grain and salt by the Food and 

Cover Corps and other approved personnel 243,976.33 
Howard Nursery: Includes all costs of preparing, fertilizing, seeding, cover cropping, 

liming, spraying and dusting of nursery plants, also transportation of nursery 

stock. Purchase or collection of seeds. Costs in connection with packing and 

shipping of nursery stock. Costs involved in the maintenance of buildings 























| 

and equipment es 61,270.10 ' 

General Administrative Expense of Land Management 132,506.85 i 

Payments to Political Subdivisions in lieu of Taxes on State Game Lands _........... 93,614.40 : 

Purchase of Lands, including title and survey costs 394,524.85 i 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) _.......-----..22.------------00--------- 195,979.25 
LOGY SFC le Co 1 OT a oe ee ence eee eee 63,420.95 
Pro-rata Share of Field Division Administrative Costs _.................----..-.22...--..------ 310,998.85 
MERA ON MURR a sa Sk a a 13,726.10 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for This Purpose was -.. ms $2,971,105.70 

















LAND MANAGEMENT has continued to receive considerable emphasis from the Game 
Commission. In line with the wishes of sportsmen and conservationists in general, 46 
cents of each dollar of revenue is spent on this program. 
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HUNTING LICENSE SALES 
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ARCHERY LICENSE SALES 
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WHERE THE GAME FUND DOLLAR CAME FROM 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 19G0- 1961 


RESIDENT HUNTERS LICENSES - 50% NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS LICENSES - 17% 










CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT - 11% 


GROUNDS RENTALS AND ROYALTIES - 5% 


MISCELLANEOUS -5% 


CIVIL DEFENSE CONTRIBUTION 


TO RADIO SYSTEM -1% ANTLERLESS DEER LICENSES’ - 4% 


GAME LAW FINES - 3% 


OTHER LICENSES - 2% 


SALE OF WOOD PRODUCTS - 2% 


HOW the GAME FUND DOLLAR WAS SPENT 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1960-1961 


MANAGEMENT OF LAND FOR WILDLIFE - 46% PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE - 17% 












PROPAGATION OF GAME -!7% 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION - 7% 
ISSUING HUNTING LICENSES - 2% 
TWO-WAY RADIO SYSTEM - 2% 

AUDITOR GENERAL'S FEES -.5% BOUNTY PAYMENTS -2% 


CONTRIBUTION TO STATE EMPLOYE'S 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM ~ 1.5 % 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH - 1.5 % 
ACCOUNTING - 1% 


TRAINING SCHOOL -.5% 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE - 1% 


CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL SECURITY -!% 
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Your State Game Commission 
Asks Your Help in Obtaining... 





Band! Band! Who Has a Band? 


By Ken Gardner 
Game Biologist 


AND! Band! Who has a Band? 
Everyone should recognize the 
preceding question as a paraphrase 
of a very old and familiar childhood 
game. To the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the sportsmen of the 
state, the question, however, is of ex- 
treme importance. Bands and tags of 
various sizes, shapes and materials 
are used to identify individual game 
animals and birds in Pennsylvania. 

There are several reasons for mark- 
ing game species. First, life history 
information can be obtained — how 
long the animal lives, where it lives, 
what movements occur during its life, 
growth and reproductive data, and 
the ultimate cause of its death. 

Second, it is possible, through band- 
ing and tagging, to evaluate the num- 
ber of animals living on a unit of land 
—a census method. In turn, we are 
able, with certain restrictions, to de- 
termine what turn-over there is in a 
game population each year. 

Third, it is possible to determine 
what response wildlife species show 
to various management techniques 
that are being used. 

Rabbits, pheasants, quail, water- 
fowl, deer and turkey are currently 
being marked in various parts of 
Pennsylvania. Some of these animals 
and birds obviously are native stock 
that is captured, marked and released 
at the same place or transported to 
some other area for release. Rabbits, 
waterfowl, deer and wild turkeys are 
examples of this type of marking. 

In the case of pheasants and quail, 
game farm stock is banded prior to 
release on study areas. 

What kinds of markings are used on 
the different animals? A natural ques- 
tion and a good one. 
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WILDLIFE BANDS are a major source of 
information so vitally needed in the man- 
agement of our game species. This banded 
woodcock chick may someday provide 
valuable information for the management 
of his species. 


Rabbits are marked on the ears. One 
method is to punch a small hole in the 
ear and insert a numbered tag through 
the hole, placing a metal disk on the 
opposite side of the ear and finally 
clamping the rivet-like ends of the 
numbered tag down without pinching 
the ear. Rabbits can also be identified 
by tattooing a number on the ear. 
This method has the advantage of be- 
ing faster and more permanent, but 
is less obvious than the metal tag. 
Consequently, unless a person is care- 
ful to look at the inner surfaces of each 
ear for the tattooed number, he would 
be unlikely to observe it. 

Turkey, geese, ducks, pheasants and 
quail are marked by putting metal or 
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plastic bands on the legs. The metal 
bands are usually made of aluminum 
or monel and have a number stamped 
into the metal. In addition, they con- 
tain the address to which the band or 
band number is to be reported by any 
person bagging or recovering the bird. 
Sometimes colored plastic bands are 
applied to birds to make it easy for 
field personnel to identify certain birds. 
For instance, if a certain number of 
geese are liberated on a lake in suc- 
cessive years, it is possible to use a 
different color band each year. This 
makes it possible to identify the indi- 
viduals from each successive liberation. 

The marking of deer is accomplished 
by attaching a numbered metal tag 
to the margin of the ear. This tag is 
similar to that used by cattlemen to 
mark dairy or beef cattle. 

Every hunter should examine the 
game he kills to determine whether or 
not it is marked with one of the identi- 
fying bands or tags. If a band or tag 
is found, place it in an envelope 
(please bend the tag out flat and 
Scotch-tape it to a piece of cardboard ) 
and send it to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Research Division, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Also include a brief note 
telling us where the animal or bird 
was killed. Be as accurate as possible 
by giving the name of the nearest 
town, the distance and direction from 
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that town. A highway route number 
may be helpful in determining the 
exact location or the name of the land- 
owner on whose property the animal 
was bagged. The weight and any other 
pertinent information should also be 
furnished. You will be notified as to 
the date and location of the animal's 
marking and release. 

Please remember that it is only 
through the cooperation of sportsmen 
that banding and tagging game can 
pay dividends. In order to obtain re- 
liable data it is necessary to get as 
large a return of bands and tags as 
possible. When the band information 
is not returned, the time and effort of 
marking that individual bird or animal 
has been largely wasted because the 
case history will remain incomplete. 

The primary objective of marking 
game birds and animals is to gather 
information which is vitally needed to 
get a better understanding of each 
game species. This information is nec- 
essary before sound game manage- 
ment can become a reality. 

Will you help us help you? Take 
another look in your hunting coat, am- 
munition box, the glove compartment 
of your car or the desk drawer for that 
band you were going to mail. No mat- 
ter how long ago it was taken—send 
it today. 

Bands! Bands! Who has a band? 
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Southeast Division Headquarters Office 





Dedicated to Better Serve Sportsmen 


The Game Commission formally 
dedicated its Southeast Field Division 
office building September 2, at 10 a.m., 
Daylight Saving Time. 

The new structure is located half 
way between Routes 122 and 222, 
about two miles north of Temple 
which adjoins Reading on the north. 
Directional signs posted along high- 
ways in the locality indicate the route 
to the site. 

The Honorable John Morgan Davis, 
Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
delivered the dedicatory address. 
Members of the Game Commission, 
the agency’s administrators and out- 
doorsmen and conservationists were 
also present on this occasion. 


The President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, James A. Thomp- 
son, of Pittsburgh, acted as master of 
ceremonies. Everett G. Henderson, of 
Exton, President of The Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, spoke 
briefly, as did Oscar A. Becker, of 
Reading, Past President of that Fed- 
eration and Past President of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. 

Funds with which to build the wild- 
life agency’s southeast headquarters 
structure were derived from rentals 
and royalties accruing from gas leases 
on State Game Lands. Money so ac- 
quired was designated by the Game 
Commission for capital investments. 





HEADQUARTERS DEDICATION CEREMONIES for the new Southeast Division office 
building (bottom) were attended by (left to right) Game Commissioners Smith, Thomp- 
son, Lucas, Lt. Gov. Morgan Davis, Commissioner Hockersmith, Director Golden, Com- 
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missioners Miller, Buchanan, and Biddle. 
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WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR. 





GEORGE H. HARRISON 


Commission Promotes Johns, Appoints 
Harrison as New Editor 


The Game Commission has an- 
nounced the promotion of Willard T. 
Johns, Jr., Hershey, to Wildlife Edu- 
cation Specialist and the appointment 
of George H. Harrison, Tarentum, to 
the editorship of PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEWS, the Commission’s offi- 
cial monthly magazine. 

Johns joined the wildlife agency in 
1947 as editorial assistant and became 
editor of the magazine in 1949. Under 
his guidance GAME NEWS has 
steadily increased its circulation and 


“now goes to more than 89,000 sub- 


scribers. Johns is a graduate of the 
University of Maine with a degree in 
wildlife conservation, is a veteran of 
World War II and the Korean con- 
flict, recently served on the board of 
directors for the American Association 
for Conservation Information and 
edited its official quarterly journal for 
two years. He is currently president 
of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Association. 
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In his new position, Johns will co- 
ordinate education activities among 
adult and youth groups throughout 
the Commonwealth, administer the 
magazine and other Commission pub- 
lications, plan and supervise construc- 
tion of wildlife exhibits and work 
with the Commission’s audio-visual 
programs. He fills the vacancy created 
in June by the retirement of Leo A. 
Luttringer, a veteran of 39 years 
service with the Commission whose 
achievements in outdoor education, 
wildlife exhibits and film production 
were widely known. 

Harrison is a 1958 graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State University’s School of 
Journalism. He was a writer and photo 
editor for the “Daily Collegian” news- 
paper and “Froth” magazine, the two 
leading campus publications, and also 
served as staff assistant and photog- 
rapher for the Wildlife Research Unit 
at University Park. Harrison previously 
had been a staff columnist and pho- 
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OUTDOOR KIDS series ran inGAME NEWS 
from April, 1949, to August, 1953. Billy in 
real life is George H. Harrison, the new 
editor of GAME NEWS. Billy’s sister, Jane, 
is Gretchen Harrison, a senior this year at 
The Pennsylvania State University. 





tographer for the “Valley Daily News” 
in Tarentum. For the past three years 
he was employed by the Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
as a wildlife information specialist, 
photographer and finally as associate 
editor of the agency’s magazine, VIR- 
GINIA WILDLIFE. 

The new GAME NEWS editor was 
first associated with the magazine 15 
years ago as one of the “Outdoor 
Kids,” a photo feature produced by 
his father, Hal H. Harrison, nationally 
famous wildlife photographer, writer 
and lecturer. With his sister, George 
appeared regularly in a series of ar- 
ticles which were later reprinted in 
book form, and also formed the basis 
for a popular film produced by his 
father for the Game Commission. He 
and his wife, Hester, will reside at 907 
Briarcliff Road, Middletown. 
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1961 Waterfowl Seasons Reflect Duck Shortage; 


Shooting Hours Shortened to Sunrise-Sunset 


Following receipt of regulations 
from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in late August, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission announced the fol- 
lowing open seasons and bag limits 
for wild waterfowl]: 


The season on ducks and coots will 
start October 21 and end December 9. 


' The season for geese and brant will 


open October 11 and close December 
9, except in Crawford County where 
the goose and brant season will coin- 
cide with the duck season. 


The shooting hours on October 
21 will be 12 o’clock noon, Eastern 
Standard Time, to sunset, and on 
October 28, opening day of the small 
game season, 8 a.m., EST, to sunset. 
On all other days of the waterfowl 
season the shooting hours are sunrise 
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to sunset (not one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset, as in past). 

The daily bag limit for geese (ex- 
cept snow geese) is 2 and the posses- 
sion limit after the first day is 4. The 
daily and possession limit for brant is 
10. The daily bag limit for ducks is 2 
and the possession limit after the first 
day is 4, except that the daily bag and 
possession limit may include only one 
wood duck and one hooded mergan- 
ser. This year, as last, there is no open 
season on canvasback and redhead 
ducks. The closed season on canvas- 
backs and redheads has been imposed 
to protect breeding stock on these two 
species which have declined markedly 
the last few years. 

Wildfowlers are reminded that so 
long as a person has one wood duck 
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or hooded merganser in his posses- 
sion — anywhere — he may not in- 
clude one of the same species in a 
subsequent bag. 

The daily bag and possession limit 
of coots is 6. 


American and red-breasted mer- 
gamsers are not included in the bag 
limits for other ducks. They have a 
separate bag limit of 5 a day or 10 in 
possession, either singly or in the 
aggregate. 

Shooting dates, hours and limits for 
migratory birds are set within the 
framework established by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Because of 
the continued drought in the primary 
duck production areas and lower duck 
populations as compared to some pre- 
vious years, the shooting hours and 
bag limits for ducks in 1961 are more 
restrictive than last year. Populations 
of Canada geese have continued at 
near peak levels, hence the liberal 
season for these birds. 


Waterfowl hunters in the Keystone 
State are required to own and wear a 
Pennsylvania hunting license and to 
purchase and carry a Federal migra- 
tory bird hunting stamp. The $3 “duck 
stamp,” available at most post offices, 
is not required in the hunting of sora, 


HOODED MERGANSER like the wood duck 
falls in the one-duck category. Waterfowlers 
are permitted to have only one each of 
these species in possession. 





rails, gallinules, woodcock, Wilson’s or 
jacksnipe, and doves. 

Federal migratory bird regulations 
prohibit the use of any shotgun capa- 
ble of holding more than three shells, 
including semi-automatic and hand- 
operated repeating shotguns. The shot- 
gun plug must be of a type it cannot 
be removed without disassembling 
the gun. Shotguns used in taking any 
migratory fowl] may not be larger than 
10 gauge. Rifles may not be used in 
taking migratory game birds, but such 
birds may be taken through the use 
of bow and arrow. 

Other regulations in hunting water- 
fowl and migratory game birds pro- 
hibit the use of any electrical device 
or recording, live bird decoys, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, sinkbox, powerboat, 
sailboat, or any device towed by either. 
Injured or dead waterfowl may be 
picked up by means of a motorboat, 
sailboat, or other craft, however. Shoot- 
ing is permitted from a boat or other 
craft having a motor attached if such 
craft is fastened within or tied im- 
mediately alongside of any type of 
stationary blind. 

Waterfowl, coots, gallinules and 
doves may not be taken under any 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or 
bait such as shelled or shucked or un- 
shucked corn, wheat or other grains 
or other feed. 

There is no open season on can- 
vasback and redhead ducks, snow 
geese and swans. 

The 1961 waterfowl seasons are the 
same all over Pennsylvania. They dif- 
fer from those of recent years, when 
waterfowl hunting seasons for the 
Counties of Bucks, Philadelphia and 
Delaware, and on the Delaware River 
bordering these counties, conformed 
with the New Jersey seasons. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is engaged in an intensive devel- 
opment program for waterfowl in 
Crawford County and, in order to per- 
mit the goose population to build up, 
the goose season in Crawford County 
will not open prior to the duck season. 
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CANVASBACK? REDHEADS: 


BOTH SPECIES ARE DIVERS, AND BOTH 
PREFER LARGE BODIES OF OPEN WATER. 
CANVASBAC K 
DRAKE~RED HEAD; BLACK AND WHITE BODY. 
HEN-BROWN HEAD AND BREAST; SLATE-BROWN BODY. — a 


REDHEAD 
DRAKE- RED HEAD; BLACK AND GRAY BODY. 
HEN-BROWN HEAD AND BODY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 

The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which runs 
north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williamsport and 
Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there is a 
considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much as 8 
minutes earlier in Philadeiphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your local 
weather station for correct information. 

SEPT. ocT. NOV. DEC. 

Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set Rise Set 
Date A.M P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
6:40 6:03 5:50 6:36 5:05 7:10 4:42 

6:38 6:04 5:49 6:38 5:04 ALE | 4:42 

6:36 6:05 5:47 6:39 5:03 7:12 4:42 

6:35 6:06 5:45 6:40 5:02 7:13 4:42 

6:33 6:07 5:44 6:41 5:00 7:14 4:42 

6:32 6:08 5:42 6:42 4:59 7:15 4:41 

6:30 6:09 5:41 6:43 4:58 7:16 4:41 

6.28 6:10 5:39 6:45 4:57 via 4:41 

6:27 6:11 5:37 6:46 4:56 7:18 4:41 

6:25 6:12 5:36 6:47 4:55 7:19 4:41 

6:23 6:13 5:34 6:48 4:54 7:20 4:42 

6:22 6:15 5:33 6:49 4:53 7:20 4:42 

6:20 6:16 5:31 6:50 4:53 VieL 4:42 

6:18 6:17 5:30 6:52 4:52 7:22 4:42 

6:17 6:18 5:28 6:53 4:51 7:23 4:42 

6:15 6:19 5:27 6:54 4:50 7:23 4:43 

6:13 6:20 5:25 6:55 4:49 7:24 4:43 

6:12 6:21 5:24 6:56 4:49 7:25 4:43 

6:10 6:22 5:22 6:57 4:48 7:25 4:44 

6:08 6:23 5:21 6:58 4:47 7:26 4:44 

6:07 6:24 5:19 7:00 4:47 7:26 4:45 

6:05 6:25 5:18 7:01 4:46 “iat 4:45 

6:03 6:26 5:17 7:02 4:45 7:27 4:46 

6:02 6:27 5:15 7:03 4:45 7:28 4:46 

6:00 6:29 5:14 7:04 4:44 7:28 4:47 

5:58 6:30 5:13 7:05 4:44 7:29 4:47 

5:57 6:31 §:11 7:06 4:44 7:29 4:48 

5:55 6:32 5:10 7:07 4:43 7:29 4:49 

5:54 6:33 5:09 7:08 4:43 7:29 4:50 

5:52 6:34 5:07 7:09 4:43 7:30 4:50 
EERE ees 6:35 5:06 7:30 4:51 























Duck Stamp Sales 
Show Slight Increase 


Duck stamp sales for the 1960-61 
season totaled 1,727,534, almost 100,- 
000 higher than the 1,628,365 of the 
previous year, but far below the rec- 
ord of 2,369,940 sold in 1956, the De- 
partment of the Interior reported re- 
cently. This is the second straight year 
sales have totaled less than two million 
stamps. 

The 1960-61 sales per flyway, with 
the previous fiscal year’s figures in 
parentheses, follows: 

Atlantic Flyway 265,195 (233,246), 
up 31,949; Central Flyway 383,449 
(370,776), up 12,673; Mississippi Fly- 
way 746,643 (707,649), up 38,994; 
Pacific Flyway 327,204 (310,861), up 
16,343; Philatelic Agency 5,043 (5,- 
833), down 790. 

Minnesota, 1959’s leader with 118.,- 
624 stamps, continued to set the pace 
in 1960 with 139,065, more than 3,000 
ahead of California’s 135,809. Wiscon- 
sin hunters purchased 109,875 stamps; 
Texas hunters 106,144. California’s in- 
crease of 21,315 sales was the biggest 
gain recorded. 


A record of the sales by States in 
.the Atlantic Flyway follows: 





Connecticut ___..._..__.._. 8,485 
es 6,229 
District of Columbia __. 1,378 
ea 
RINNE hese cucerasandnnstss 6,368 
| ES ee eh cis 10,730 
Pere... 17,707 
Massachusetts _..........-- 17,736 
New Hampshire ___.. 4,433 
New Jersey -............. 17,890 
New York __........---.. _....... 64,045 
North Carolina 21,972 
Pennsylvania —_............... 30,747 
Rhode Island __................. 2,130 
South Carolina 10,647 
NE a oooikticchsenencetencs 3,803 
I unsiblicsthnint speeches 15,139 
West Virginia -._............. 1,743 
Puerto Rico. .............. 349 

nee 265,195 
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Iu Memoriam 





TIMOTHY W. MINAHAN 


Timothy W. Minahan, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Game Commission’s Division 
of Law Enforcement, died at his home in 
Harrisburg on September 2. He was 59. 


A native of Clearfield, “Tim” joined the 
Commission on August 1, 1935, as a clerk 
stenographer. He was expert in shorthand 
and typing, served for many years as a hear- 
ing stenographer to record testimony in 
referee hearings on hunting accident cases. 
In recent years. he handled prosecution re- 
ports and related records, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector Commissions and records, recorded 
the minutes of Commission meetings and 
performed a number of other important 
clerical duties. 


Prior to his Commission employment, he 
attended law school at St. Louis University, 
worked as a secretary for several Pennsyl- 
vania law firms and served as a court steno$- 
rapher. He was a member of St. Margaret 
Mary Catholic Church, Harrisburg, and was 
a lifetime member of Clearfield Lodge 540 
of B.P.O. Elks. 


“Tim” Minahan was a faithful and efficient 
employe, was held in high esteem and was 
well liked by his co-workers and all who 
knew him. Their deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to his wife, Nell, two sisters and 
brother. 
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County Treasurers 
Announce Plans for 
Antlerless Deer License Sale 


The Pennsylvania Game Law re- 
quires that antlerless deer licenses be 
sold by county treasurers only, but 
does not stipulate the dates these li- 
censes shall go on sale, whether they 
may be purchased by mail, or how. 
Therefore the procedure in county 
offices varies. 


In many cases persons who reside 
far from the county in which they 
wish to hunt antlerless deer cannot visit 
the courthouse in that county to learn 
how the licenses are sold there. Often, 
hunters would appreciate knowing the 
procedure in more than one county, 
in case all licenses in the county of first 
choice have been sold. 


In most of the counties the license 
may be obtained either by calling at 
the office of the county treasurer or 
through the mail. (The treasurers re- 
quire that 8c in addition to the $1.15 
license fee be enclosed with each 
application mailed, to cover return 
postage.) 

Antlerless deer licenses will go on 
sale October 9, the County Treasurers 
Association has agreed. 


The treasurer in each of the follow- 
ing counties has indicated he will ac- 
cept applications by mail only: Blair, 
Bucks, Centre, Clearfield (one appli- 
cation to an envelope), Cumberland, 
Franklin, Indiana, Jefferson, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Mifflin, Monroe, Venango, 
Westmoreland. 

In the following counties the only 
way a person may purchase an antler- 
less deer license is by going to the 
office of the treasurer of the county 
in which he wishes to hunt: Armstrong, 
Cambria, Clinton, Delaware, Mercer, 
Snyder, Somerset. 

The treasurers of Cameron and For- 
est Counties will now accept applica- 
tions at the counter or by mail. The 
treasurer of Columbia County will ac- 
cept them beginning October 4. But 
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all licenses will be mailed from the 
treasurer's office in each of these three 
counties. 


The remaining county treasurers 
advise they will accept both mailed 
applications and those presented at 
the office. 


Applications will be accepted now 
in the Counties of Bucks (mail only), 
Cameron, Carbon, Clarion, Dauphin, 
Forest, Lancaster, Lycoming, Mifflin 
(mail only), Monroe (mail only), 
Montour, Northampton, Perry, Tioga, 
Union. September 5— Elk, Luzerne 
(mail only). September 11—Cumber- 
land (mail only), Huntingdon. Sep- 
tember 15—Pike, Wyoming. Septem- 
ber 18-23—Franklin (mail only). 
September 20— Bedford. September 
25—Centre (mail only), Warren. Sep- 
tember 28—Clearfield (mail only; one 
application to envelope). September 
30—Bradford. 


Antlerless deer license applications 
will be accepted October 1 in Adams, 
McKean, Potter. October 2—Crawford, 
Jefferson (mail only), Montgomery, 
Northumberland, Washington. Octo- 
ber 4—Berks, Columbia. October 5— 
Fayette, Schuylkill. October 7—Butler, 
Westmoreland (mail only). October 9 
—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Blair 
(mail only), Cambria, Chester, Clin- 
ton, Delaware, Erie, Fulton, Greene, 
Indiana (mail only), Juniata Lacka- 
wanna, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh 
(mail only), Mercer, Snyder, Somer- 
set, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Venango 
(mail only), Wayne, York. 


This year the one-day antlerless 
deer season is Monday, December 18. 
Any person who applies for an antler- 
less deer license must first secure a 
1961 hunting license. The antlerless 
deer license must be obtained from the 
treasurer of the county in which the 
person desires to hunt antlerless deer. 
Nonresident applications for antler- 
less deer licenses shall not (by law) 
be approved, nor shall such licenses 
be issued, prior to 30 days immedi- 
ately preceding the opening date of 
the season. 


GAME NEWS 





Game Commission 
Field Officers Post High 
Scores in Revolver Matches 


Pennsylvania Game Protectors have 
again demonstrated ability with the 
service revolver in match competition. 
This summer the officers of one Game 
Commission Field Division fired in 
competition with brother officers of 
another division, with these results: 

The Southeast Division won the 
President's Trophy, determined by a 
comparison of the five highest scorers 
of each of the six divisions. 

The Northeast Division took the 
Supervisors’ Trophy, which goes to 
the division whose officers shoot the 
highest average score with the revolver. 

Edward J. Fasching, a Chester 
County. Game Protector, scored 285 of 
a possible 300 to become high indi- 
vidual scorer. Runner-up was Earl E. 
Geesaman, another Southeast Division 
officer, who won the honor in 1959 and 
1960. The next highest scorers were 
George W. Miller, Dean M. Crooks 
and Calvin Hooper, in that order. 

The course fired is generally known 
as the “Camp Perry Match,” which is 
the one followed in registered pistol 
and revolver tournaments in this coun- 
try. In such a-match all shooting is 
done at 25-yard range. Each competi- 
tor fires 5 shots left hand and 5 right, 
in slow-fire. Then follows 10 shots time- 
fire and 10 rapid-fire, hand optional. 
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TOP SCORER in state-wide pistol competition was Chester County Game Protector Edward 
J. Fasching shown here being congratulated by Commission President James A. Thompson. 


More Than 9,000 Acres Added 
To State Game Lands in 
1960, Ups Total to 
2,270,000 Acres 


The total amount of State Game 
Lands in Pennsylvania was 949,615 
acres as of May 31, 1961, the end of 
the Game Commission’s fiscal year. 
This acreage embraces 215 units of 
public hunting grounds and indicates 
a gain of 9,454 acres and 5 new Game 
Lands during the 12-month period. 

The Commission paid a total of $4,- 
473,091.49 for all the State Game 
Lands owned on May 31 of this year. 
This is an average of approximately 
$4.71 per acre for properties acquired 
since the first tract was bought in 
1920. Expenditures for the acreage 
acquired during the last year amounted 
to $280,271.10, an average of approxi- 
mately $29.64 ner acre. The higher per 
acre price reflects two things: 1. The 
general recent-year rise in value of 
all types of acreage. 2. Increased pur- 
chases of better-quality lands for in- 
tensive development for wildlife. 

The aggregate of all game manage- 
ment projects increased from 2,205,394 
to 2,270,008 acres during the last Com- 
mission year. This acreage comprised 
wildlife management projects pursued 
on State Game Lands, State Forests, 
The Allegheny National Forest and 
other lands. 
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RACCOON HOUND field trials may now be held during night hours under a change in 


law made by the 1961 Legislature. 


Your Legislature Has Acted... 


Changes in Game Law 


(ioe following changes in the Penn- 
sylvania Game Law were passed 
by the 1961 Legislature and approved 
by the Governor. Since the Legislature 
was still in session when this maga- 
zine went to press and had under con- 
sideration other bills which amend 
the Game Law, there may be later re- 
visions to add to this list. 

THESE CHANGES BECAME EF- 
FECTIVE IMMEDIATELY UPON 
THE GOVERNOR’S APPROVAL: 

Raccoon hounds may participate in 
a field trial during nighttime hours 
from sunset to sunrise. Previously, 
trials could be held during daylight 
hours only. 

Any alien nonresident of Pennsy]- 
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vania who is also a nonresident of the 
United States and who furnishes proof 
of residence may purchase a three- 
day license to hunt on Regulated 
Shooting Grounds. 

A new regulation for parties hunt- 
ing big game states: “No group hunt- 
ing deer together, or in unison, or as 
a party shall consist of more than 
twenty-five persons.” 

Using a firearm which discharges a 
bullet from a .22 or .25 caliber rimfire 
cartridge to kill an elk, deer or bear 
found destroying property is prohib- 
ited. This conforms with a section of 
the law which forbids a big game 
hunter to use the above-type ammu- 
nition. 


GAME NEWS 








It is unlawful for any person to 
assist in the illegal taking, killing, or 
wounding of any game. 

Permits issued by the Game Com- 
mission shall expire on June 30 each 
year. In past the expiration date was 
May 31. 

THESE CHANGES IN THE GAME 
LAW BECAME EFFECTIVE SEP- 
TEMBER 1: 


The penalty for illegally killing or 
possessing a swan, wild goose, brant 
or wild duck was increased from $10 
to $25. 

The penalty for failure to report the 
killing of a big game animal taken in 
open season was increased from $2 
to $5. 

The penalty for failure to report the 
killing of game destroying property 
was set at $25 for each big game ani- 
mal and $10 for each small game 
animal. 

The responsibility for establishing 
the value of trees and shrubs removed 
from State Game Lands was trans- 
ferred from Game Commission em- 
ployes to the court having jurisdiction. 

Magazine shotguns must be plugged 
to a capacity of three shells when 
used for hunting any wild birds or 
wild animals other than big game, 
under penalty of $10. 

Antlerless deer licenses may be sold 
to nonresidents during the antlerless 
deer season. In the past this kind of 
license could be purchased only dur- 
ing the 30-day period immediately pre- 
ceding such season. 


A $10 penalty was provided for the 
person who purchases an antlerless 
deer license but fails to display it on 
the outer garment while hunting such 
animals. A $20 fine was prescribed for 
the person who deliberately avoids 
purchasing a proper license but hunts 
antlerless deer. 

Discretionary power to describe the 
deer which may be lawfully killed 
during the bow and arrow season was 
restored to the Game Commission. 


The Commission was given the au- 
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thority to revoke, for such period as 
it shall determine, the hunting and 
trapping privileges of any person con- 
victed of a second or subsequent of- 
fense of violating the Game Law. This 
will primarily affect those guilty of 
multiple, willful and deliberate viola- 
tions of the Game Law. 


The hunting license tag must be 
displayed while trapping as well as 
while hunting. 

Fees for the following special per- 
mits issued by the Game Commission 
were increased from $5 to $10: col- 
lecting, fur dealers’ employes’ permit, 
and owning or possessing a ferret or 
fitch. Other new fees will be: game 
propagation, $15; fur farming, $15; 
the initial fee for taxidermists oper- 
ating for profit becomes $50, and for 
renewal thereafter $25; and roadside 
menagerie, $15. For regulated shoot- 
ing grounds operated on a noncom- 
mercial basis the fee remains at $25 
for the first 100 acres, and $5 for each 
additional 100 acres or fraction thereof. 
But on commercially operated regu- 
lated shooting grounds the fee has 
been increased from $25 to $50 for the 
first 100 acres and $10 for each addi- 
tional 100 acres or fraction thereof. 


In the past, the law stipulated that 
a person could not lawfully take more 
than one big game animal or wild tur- 
key under any circumstances. Now a 
hunter who kills a turkey, deer or 
bear which, upon presentation to a 
District Game Protector of the county 
in which it was taken, proves to the 
satisfaction of the officer that it was 
unfit for human consumption when 
killed, shall be given written permis- 
sion by the Game Protector to kill a 
second turkey or big game animal. 


A person who fails to sign his hunt- 
ing license certificate may now be 
penalized $2. Previously the penalty 
was $1. 

Any person who purchases a “gen- 
eral” hunting license but fails to prop- 
erly display the tag while hunting 
may be fined $5. Previously the pen- 
alty for this infraction was $20. 
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The Most Enjoyable Hunting 
Trips Are Those Which Are... 


Safe and Legal 


By Tom Forbes 


O CLOSE is the opening date that 
long-range weather forecast is the 
most important item in the daily news. 
Clothing and gear have been assembled, 
checked, and together with camp sup- 
plies and equipment are spread over 
the basement floor. The hone moves 
carefully across the broadhead blades 
although they have already been 
sharpened to razorlike keenness. A 
sudden thought and another item is 
added to the growing pile of neces- 
sities. To be honest, enough equip- 
ment has been assembled for a week’s 
trip to keep one comfortable for six 
months. The list includes rain gear, 
clothes for chill October mornings and 
evenings, lightweight garments for the 
middle of the day, binoculars, Band- 
aids, pots, pans, flashlight: a hundred 
and one items, none absolutely essen- 
tial, but they make the difference be- 
tween a comfortable hunt and a 
rugged experience. 

As we grow older memories of past 
hunts come to mind. Surprisingly the 
clearest pictures in our memories are 
those of the game that we failed to 
bring back to camp. Our misses and 
our failures are the true incentive 
which sends us forth year after year 
with a firm determination that this 
time we will make no mistakes and 
our planned hunt will fully live up to 
our expectations. Actually anticipation 
is the headiest part of the hunt and 
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memory serves to carry us through 
from one season to the next. 

Each season a number of hunts are 
marred by accidents. No one deliber- 
ately plans an accident but planning 
to prevent such unfortunate occur- 
rences is of major importance. Care- 
less and unthinking or impulsive ac- 
tions must be held under restraint and 
we must discipline ourselves to take 
every means to protect ourselves and 
our companions from injury while 
afield. A number of precautions may 
and should be taken to lessen the pos- 
sibilities of an accident. Footwear is 
of prime importance, not only for 
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safety in walking over rough terrain 
but for comfort. Shoes should be of 
ample size to take a heavy pair of 
socks and soled with a nonskid com- 
position to prevent slipping. Ankles 
should be firmly supported as they 
will be subjected to unusual strain. 
Shoes should be broken in by easy 
stages at home before the season 
opens. An improper or poorly fitted 
shoe can spoil any hunt. 


Avoidable Accidents 


Camouflage garments have grown 
in favor among bow hunters but it 
cannot be denied that they also are a 
potential danger to the wearer who 
may be invisible to a fellow bow 
hunter. A bright orange or neon col- 
ored patch worn on the chest and back 
will attract the attention of another 
hunter and prevent him from loosing 
an arrow in your direction. In the 1960 
season a bow hunter shot at a deer 
and the arrow passed over the deer’s 
back and into some brush where it 
struck a hunting companion in the 
shoulder. 

An analysis of the remaining acci- 
dents that occurred to bow hunters 
last season indicates that all of them 
without exception could have been 
avoided if the bowmen would carry 
their arrows at all times in a quiver 
that is provided with a metal or hard 
leather pocket that completely covers 
the broadheads. Carrying arrows in 
the hand or nocked in shooting posi- 
tion on the bow is the prime reason 
for self-inflicted wounds or wounds 
inflicted on a companion. Make it a 
practice to carry your arrows in the 
quiver and draw only when you have 
sighted game and are ready to shoot. 
If you use a bow quiver, avoid those 
that leave the broadheads exposed. 
Handle your arrows with extreme care 
in the brush. You can easily injure 
yourself or a hunting companion. 

The flight of an arrow in wooded 
country cannot be predicted. It may 
be deflected sharply to one side by 
hitting a twig or other small obstruc- 
tion. It is a safe rule never to draw 
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and shoot when you have another 
archer to your front even though he 
appears not to be in the line of sight 
to the target. Hold your fire and let 
your companion take the shot when he 
has the opportunity. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety in the hunting field. Restrain 
any impulse to take a chance. If you 
see game on a crest, remember that a 
hunter may be on the back slope try- 
ing to stalk the same deer and a miss 
on your part will send an arrow wing- 
ing in his direction. A bow hunter 
was shot under similar circumstances. 
Be absolutely certain that the target 
at which you loose an arrow is the 
game that you are seeking. Don't let 
your imagination run riot if you see a 
movement in the brush. Be absolutely 
certain that it is game and not a hu- 
man that is making the disturbance. 

Discard arrows that show imper- 
fections. A shaft that is bruised, 
checked, or one that is underspined 
breaks as it passes over the arrow rest 
and can cause painful injuries to the 
bow hand and arm. Play it safe and 
return with happy memories of the 
hunt. 


Two Kinds of Violations 


Violations fall roughly into two 
classes—unintentional and deliberate. 
You may or may not be apprehended 
but you cannot escape the feeling of 
guilt which accompanies an illegal act 
and you will retain only unpleasant 
memories of the hunt. For your infor- 
mation an “Official Digest of Pennsyl- 
vania Hunting and Trapping” has been 
prepared by the Game Commission 
and is issued to you when you pur- 
chase your license. Study it carefully 
and you can avoid the unintentional 
violation. You should know that five 
or more persons hunting together for 
big game must maintain a roster in 
duplicate. The leader or captain of 
the party must have a copy on his per- 
son and one must be posted at the 
camp or headquarters so as to be 
plainly visible for inspection from the 
outside. Each member of the party is 
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liable for the penalties provided for 
failure to comply with this provision. 
Immediately after hog dressing a big 
game animal, but in any event, within 
one hour, and before transporting the 
carcass from where it was killed, the 
big game tag must be filled out in 
duplicate and one portion attached to 
the carcass. Within five days following 
the close of the season for the animal 
killed the portion supplied with the 
license for reporting such killing must 
be mailed to the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg. Do you know that it is 
illegal to hunt small game in a party 
of more than five persons? That it is 
illegal to carry firearms while bow 
hunting during the archery season for 
deer, and that a crossbow is illegal in 
Pennsylvania? During the archery 
deer season the hours are 6:00 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., E.S.T. To avoid any dis- 
pute do not brace the bow before the 
opening hour has arrived and unbrace 
it at quitting time even if you have 
only a short distance to go to your 
car or camp. When you are driving 
back to camp after the closing hour 
remember that you are not permitted 
to spot light deer that may have come 
out into the meadows adjacent to the 
highway. Leave that pleasure until 
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after supper and you have removed 
all weapons from your car. It is un- 
lawful to hunt from your car or trailer 
or to use a vehicle for a blind. Watch 
for safety zones and do not hunt within 
150 yards of any occupied dwellings 
or other buildings used in connection 
therewith without the express advance 
permission of the owner or tenant. A 
special archery license is required to 
hunt deer during the archers’ deer 
season. Be sure yours is signed and do 
not fail to display the license tag while 
hunting. 


You are not permitted to distribute 
bait, such as hay, grain, or other food 
or to prepare a deer lick for the pur- 
pose of attempting to kill a deer. If 
you wound a game animal and track it 
to a game refuge you are not per- 
mitted to enter the refuge to attempt 
to recover the game. In this event you 
can contact the Game Protector and 
request his assistance in recovering 
your animal. 


All the violations listed herein were 
committed by bow hunters during the 
past season. Perhaps they were due 
to thoughtlessness or failure to be 
familiar with the regulations. Never- 
theless they cost the bow hunters in- 
volved an aggregate sum in excess of 
$3,500. Failure to know the rules of 
the hunt can spoil your entire trip. 
Take time and sit down and study the 
“Digest” carefully. You may prevent 
the revocation of your hunting priv- 
ileges. This digest is not the complete 
Game Law and should not be con- 
sidered the final word in matters of 
interpretation. If you have any ques- 
tions, ask your local Game Protector 
before you act. New laws may have 
been enacted after this “Digest” was 
printed. 


Courtesy in the hunting field is the 
sign of a sportsman. Courtesy to your 
fellow hunters and to the land owner 
on whose property you hunt. Ask per- 
mission to hunt and remember that 
you are a guest and conduct yourself 
accordingly. 
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THE SPRINGBROOK MOUNTAINEERS on the line at Moscow, Pa. 


With the Arrival of October's 
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Brisk Winds and Colorful Woodlands .. . 


Smoothbore Days 
Are Here Again 


By Jim Varner 


AS October strides briskly down 
from the northland, the most 
spectacular month of the year is with 
us again. It seems as though each ad- 
_vancing stride brings glory to the hills 
and flaming color in the valley. The 
early morning nip in the air gives zest 
to the gunner, the woodsman and all 
others who love the great outdoors. 
This means “smoothbore days are here 
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again” and we hope you are ready to 
take full advantage of all they have 
in store. 

In the “scatter-gun scale,” shooters 
range all the way from the novice who 
hardly knows which end of the shell 
to insert in the chamber to the pre- 
cision shotgun artist whose gun han- 
dling is a way of life. Somewhere in 
between is the average guy who may 
drop his bird or tafget or miss it en- 
tirely by a wide margin. Usually he is 
bewildered, regardless of whether he 
hits or misses. He lacks that confidence 
that only training can teach him. 

We have watched all types of these 
shooters down through the years and 
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WING SHOOTING for crows in the summer 
from concealment like this helps the gun- 
ner when small game season arrives. 


have coached or helped coach hun- 
dreds from the awkward first stages of 
target shooting and proper gun han- 
dling. This gave us a front row to 
watch hunters before and after their 
sessions with trap and skeet. The dif- 
ference that just a little practice can 
make was obvious. Any individual 
who finds his sport interesting and 
worthwhile usually has the stamina to 
meet the challenge. He eventually dis- 
covers why he cannot perform at the 
traps or in the field as good as his 
neighbor or companion hunter. 

As we see it, the most common error 
in shooting is stopping the swing and 
follow-through. Result: a tardy shot- 
string and an uninterrupted target or 
bird. Some men raise their face from 
the stock to watch the bird fold up 
while others didn’t shoulder the gun 
properly, or lacking confidence, were 
badly shaken by “buck-ague” and 
threw shots wildly. Regardless of what 
happened said shooter was never aware 
of his shooting faults and was at loss 
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to know why he hit or why he missed. 
If our shotgunner is content to con- 
fine his shooting experience strictly to 
the few shots he gets in the field, he 
will never develop worthwhile skill. 
We do not contend that skeet and trap 
will duplicate wing shooting but they 
definitely do teach you the funda- 
mentals of leading a fast flying object 
and the necessity of correct follow- 
through. Therefore, shoot some trap 
and skeet. 

Remember, only wing shooting can 
teach you to be a good wing shot. 
However, we have never seen a fine 
skeet or trap shooter who was not a 
splendid wing shot! How can you be- 
come a good wing shot aside from lots 
of skeet and trap shooting? The an- 
swer is, do all the off-season crow 
shooting you can. If you are unable to 
locate crows try starlings or grackles. 
Both are unprotected and increasing 
in such numbers they are a nuisance 
and destroyer of valuable native birds. 
Use trap-loads with No. 7% or 8’s on 
these birds and confine your range to 
not more than 40 yards. In all cases 
obtain the permission of the farmer 
on whose land you are shooting and 
tell him what you expect to do. Do 
not expect to gain any shooting tech- 
nique by flock shooting. Always pick 
a single and strive for proper lead 
and follow-through as is necessary on 
grouse, ringnecks, ducks and other 
fast birds. 

Recently I had the satisfaction and 
pleasure of helping a group of young 
smoothbore devotees get started in a 
big way for trap shooting and pest 
shooting. After considerable shopping 
around they finally decided upon a 
Deitemeyer Model 300 professional 
reloading machine and enough com- 
ponents to reload 4,000 12-gauge 
shells with the standard trap load of 
23 grains of red dot Hercules powder 
and 1% ounces of No. 8 chilled shot. 
By picking up empties at trap and 
sheet shoots they are able to produce 
an excellent target load for slightly 
over a dollar a box. Their development 
in the game has been so phenomenal 
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they soon discovered the shotguns 
they owned were not up to their ex- 
pected future performance in the 
game. So in just a few short months 
they have “horse-traded” or purchased 
new trap guns ranging from Model 12 
Trap Grade Winchesters, Browning 
auto's over and unders to one who has 
a Model 50 Auto, Cutts equipped, 
with five different tubes. This gun is a 
Skeet model with ventilated rib. 

This group is really setting a pace 
with a few 25’s straight and no doubt 
we will hear more from them as they 
progress. Not to be outdone, others in 
our locality are getting on the “band- 
wagon’ in a big way. The first group 
call themselves “The Springbrook 
Mountaineers.” Along with the excel- 
lent trap-guns they are using, each one 
has purchased a shooting vest which 
will soon have their club’s name and 
other insignia or brassards proclaim- 
ing their shooting ability. Such co- 
operation and friendly rivalry help 
develop good Americans. The way 
they are stressing fast, accurate snap- 
shooting on clay birds will mean cur- 
tains for most all types of small game 
and crows. As their coach, one feels 
he has accomplished something in 
going out of his way to help their 
cause. I am sighting this individual 
case in hope still others will get into 
one of the finest phases of friendly 
competitive shooting available today. 
By loading your own an expensive 
game can be brought to within reason. 

If you have not taken time out to 
see where your gun points and throws 
its pattern with different loads, now 
is the time to do so. Most all shooters 
‘take for granted the idea all shotguns 
center their patterns where the han- 
dler points and never give a thought 
to sighting the gun in at 30 or 40 
yards. Recently, my attention was 
brought to how important this can be. 
The shooter in question was using a 
fine balanced No. 2 grade Superim- 
posed 12 gauge Browning with ven- 
tilated rib at the traps. He was smash- 
ing the targets from the 16-yard rise 
to powder when he connected and 
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was consistently breaking 18 to 21 but 
rather persistently missed the easy 
straight away birds that were tower- 
ing faster than they seemed to be. His 
misses on right and left angle birds 
also seemed to always happen on tar- 
gets that were rising faster than aver- 
age. He has been trap-shooting a long 
time, has good form, breaks his target 
cleanly and fast and I was somewhat 
surprised when he requested my 
coaching to see what he was doing 
wrong. When I asked him, “Did you 
ever sight your Browning in at 40 
yards to see where it is centering its 
pattern?” he looked at me as though 
I was just plain “cuckoo.” Rather dis- 
gustingly he said, “What is there about 
a shotgun to sight in? I never heard of 
such thing.” To make a long story 
short, we walked away to a wood 
patch and put up some big forty-inch 
round paper light cardboard ends that 
come on the giant newspaper rolls 
from the paper mills. We put one up 
at 30 yards and one at forty. A black 
50-yard rifle target bull’s-eye was 
placed in the center of each big tar- 
get and in line with my request he 
pulled down and fired at each target 
as he would on the range or in the 
field. The center of his gun’s pattern, 
as he sees its sights, was three or four 
inches low at 30 yards and 5 inches or 
more low at forty yards. Both barrels 


SHOT PATTERN from 40 yards shows 
nearly 75 per cent hit the target. Evenness 
of the pattern is shown by marking: the 
holes with a pencil. 























were slightly off to the left at both 
ranges. Both shot excellent patterns. 
The gun shot low, as you see. To get 
the towering birds it was necessary 
for our friend to hold over—we call it 
covering the bird. After this little test 
my friend thanked me and stated, 
“From now on I will be forced to be- 
lieve anything you tell me.” On his 
last shoot he made his first 25 birds 
straight. Regardless of how old or ex- 
perienced one is he can always learn 
in the shooting game. That is what 
makes it so intriguing to all followers 
of the smoothbore or rifled tube. 

As we seek close patterns with 
heavier sized shot out beyond forty 
yards more exact understanding of 
where our shotgun is performing is 
necessary. The closest patterning tubes 
are a must if one expects to do fairly 
consistent game-getting to sixty or 
sixty-five yards. Obtain large sheets 
of brown wrapping paper, measure off 
60 yards, place a six-inch black bull’s- 
eye in the center and fire as you did 
at forty with 1%- to 14-ounce loads in 
a twelve-gauge magnum shell, or 1% 
to 1% ounces in the 3-inch magnum 
and note the drop as compared to the 
40-yard range, also the thin pattern. 
If you expect to kill at this range stay 
away from smaller than No. 4 sizes as 
they lack energy. 

Recent tests with nickel and copper- 
plated chilled shot has proven its 
superiority over regular chilled in 
these heavy charges, especially when 
we patterned the 1%- and 1%-ounce 
loads. We found very few guns that 
would throw 70 per cent patterns in 
the best of full choked barrels as the 
mutilation of ordinary chilled going 
through the forcing cone and choke 
was above average due to the long 
shot column. However, when we used 
nickel-plated 4’s or 2’s and copper- 
plated 3’s and-2’s we often averaged 
well above seventy per cent patterns 
in the same barrels. Patterns were 
more even and penetration better. This 
was from hand-loads as no commer- 
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cial shells are loaded at present with 
nickel-plated shot, except the Inter- 
national trap-loads in 8, 74% and 6's. 
Winchester Western is loading excel- 
lent magnum shells with copperized 
shot at a premium price but the aver- 
age dealer refuses to handle them. If 
you would like to try them we suggest 
you get a few friends together and 
order a mixed case or more. For large 
ducks, geese and turkey they are 
worth the price. 

For those who reload try this load 
for fox, geese, turkey or big ducks: 
35 grains of Herco or 36 grains of 
AL-7 in Remington, Federal or Win- 
chester low base 2%-inch magnum 
shells, Remington plastic H wad or 
pressure-plug wad next to powder, 
¥-inch felt and 4-inch Fiber wad for 
filler, 80 to 90 pounds pressure with 
1% to 1% No. 4 or No. 2 nickel-plated 
shot according to shells’ capacity. 
Velocity is high, penetration excellent 
and patterns all one can ask for. This 
load actually gives better performance 
in a 2%-inch chambered gun than the 
big 3-inch loads in guns bored special 
for them. The 1%-ounce load of nickeled 
No. 2’s runs 145 pellets. This means a 
70 per cent pattern contains 102 pel- 
lets in the thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards while a 75 per cent pattern runs 
approximately 109 pellets. The Win- 
chester Model 12 Trap gun shown in 
the test consistently averaged 75 per 
cent. Considerable time is necessary to 
find the correct load combination for 
the individual gun. We weigh or 
count our pellets in every test as facts 
only are tolerated. We are like the 
serious thinking old “Hill-billy” who 
remarked, “Pears to me there are three 
kinds of people: The few who make 
things happen; the many who watch 
things happen, and the big majority 
who have no idea what has hap- 
pened.” Take this “Ole-boy’s” advice 
and try to stay in that first group 
category during the entire hunting 
season. Make things happen and hap- 
pen fast with your favorite scatter-gun. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission Directory 























1 AE G2) 010) 0 nn oe .. Executive Director 
GLENN L. BOWERS . Deputy Executive Director 
cS Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGEN ~...- 2-250 en Chief 
Division of Research 
UAUEUWEDY FA. BROICIV SS nn Chief 
Division of Land Management 
C. C. FREEBURN ... ' a palais AN. le Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL _... Sed Teed es et COT a ote nt ne ee Chief 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT a 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Temple A. Reynolds, Supervisor, R. D. 2, Reading. 
Phone: WA 6-6071 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—Roy W. Trexler, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, cas nee Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION--LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, P. O. Box 216, Avis. 
Phone: Avis 753-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—William A. Hodge, Acting Supervisor, 327 Penn St., 
Huntingdom. Phone Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—James A. Brown. Supervisor, 1509 Pittsburgh Rd., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9523 or 8-9524 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
_ ington, Westmoreland. 











GAME FARMS 
amd x A FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 


ae a FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME ig - eae Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION—Donald E. Miller, Superintendent, R. D. 
1, Brockway. Phone: 6188 
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Pennsylvania Official 1961 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply during Hunting License Year, September 1, 1961 to August 31, 1962) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening hour for 
small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 28 will be 8:00 a.m., 
EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and _big game, the shooting 
hours daily are from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., EST, excepting from July 1 to Sept 30, e, 
6:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., EST, and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., EST. (FEDERAL REGULATIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND SHOOTING 
HOURS ON MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 

SMALL GAME 
Daily Season DATES OF OPEN SEASONS 
Limit Limit ‘irst Day Last Day 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined 4 -... 20 . 28 

seasons Dec. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined) Oct. 28 

(not more than 30 in combined seasons) wae 


Rutfed Grouse (not more than 10 in combined seasons) - = 


Wild Turkey—Counties and Parts of, not listed below . 28 
—Counties and Parts of, listed below (1) anual . 28 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 


Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) (2) (Certain Counties 
Closed 














Raccvons (hunting or t 

Woodchucks (G dhog 

Grackles 
Squirrels, Red (closed Oct. 2 to 27, inclusive) 

BIG GAME 

Bear, over one year old, by individual — 1 
Bears, over one year old, by hunting party of three 

or more 


pPing ) 














Deer, Archery Season, any deer —........_»_»_»_»_»__ 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to an antler, or a 
spike 3 or more inches long _...________ si ~— SS pee Dec. 16 (3) 
Deer, Antlerless Dec. i8 (3) only 
FURBEARERS 
Skunks and Op Unlimit No close season 
inks Ni 23 .... Jan. 14, 1962 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited ~... Nov. 23 —..... Jan. 14 AND 
10 ........ Mar. 18, 1962 


Beavers (traps only)—Certain Counties (4) ean Mar. 18, 1962 
—Remainder of State 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk, Otters, Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

(1) Wéd Turkey Season—Oct. 28-Nov. 25—in the Counties of Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren, and in those 
parts of Blair and Huntingdon Counties north of Route 22, and in that part of Mifflin County 
north of Route 22 west Lewistown and north of Route 522 east of Lewistown, and in that 
part of Snyder County north of Route 522, and also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, Luzerne, 
Montour, Northumberland and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 

(2) Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits)—Counties Closed: Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Centre, Elk, Huntingdon, 
efferson, Somerset, Warren. 

(3) Except Letterkenny Ordnance Depot Ammunition Area (Franklin County) where the season for 
antlered deer closes Dec. 15 and the season for antlerless deer is Dec. 16 and Dec. iS. 

(4) Counties of Bradford, Crawford, Erie, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS OF SMALL GAME -Not more than the daily limit for 
the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding day of the open season for 
each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of where held, stored or found in 

ion 

















Possession. 

DEER—A hunter may not kill more than one deer during the three 1961 seasons, whether hunting indi- 
vidually or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License, required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, is issued only by: County Treasurers at $2.15; and the Department of Revenue, Harris- 
burg, at $2. Antlerless Deer Licenses, issued by County Treasurers only, at $1.15, are valid 
—_ in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may hunt deer during the Archery Season 
and Antlerless Deer Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent, 
with the written consent of the owner or lessee. No application for Antlerless Deer Licenses shall 
be approved, or licenses issued, to a nonresident in advance of 30 days prior to the opening date 
of the Antlerless Season. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-pusted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person 
may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or 
house or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either. Tags must be kept above ice 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disurbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 
days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present 
them to the Game Protector in the District or County where trapped. . 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 a.m. on the first day of 
open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock noon on last day. , a 
must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





